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WILD GEORGIE. 



CHAPTER I. 



LOVE VERSUS REASON. 



QjIR Henry Wilbraham's look of intense 
'^ surprise at meeting Georgie on the 
hotel stairs in the middle of the night, in- 
stantly reminded her of how fatal any slip 
of hers might be to the cause she had in 
hand, and her, presence of mind did not 
desert her for an instant. 

** Where are you going at this hour, 
Miss Trant ?" he asked. 

" To bed," was the ready answer ; " and 
you, Sir Henry ? I did not know that saints 
like you participated in the gay doings of 
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this naughty capital till the small hours of 
the morning." 

'* Where I have been matters little — but 
you, Georgie, I do not understand this." 

" It is not necessary that you should ; but 
since you are so very inquisitive, I have 
been having a woman's gossip with a friend. 
Is there anything so very wonderful in 
that?" 

" I did not know you had any friends in 
Paris." 

" Did you not ? Then, you see, you live 
and learn. And now, as I am very sleepy, 
perhaps you will put off the rest of this 
cross-examination till to-morrow morning." 

" May I come and see you early ? I have 
much to say to you." 

" Not too early ; I shall not be up. By- 
the-way, it just occurs to me that you are 
not staying in this hotel. For what mys- 
terious reasons are you skulking about these 
pa:?sages ?" 
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'* Olive is here." 

'* Is he ? And pray what has that to do 
with you ?" 

"It is of him I would have talked to you 
to-morrow. I have heard things of him to- 
night which render it necessary you should 
be told he is no fit associate for you." 

" Well, I know all about it. Those two 
French dandies were quite as explicit as 
you are likely to be. But that does not ex- 
plain what brings you here now." 

" Such vagabonds should be given up to 
justice I" muttered Sir Henry. 

" And you have come here in the capacity 
of a midnight policeman ? Most creditable ! 
Allow me to congratulate you on the 
sanctity which covers so much charity. I 
always thought to tend and succour the un- 
fortunate was the first duty of a Christian — 
not to hunt them down and yield them up 
to justice." 

" The unfortunate, yes, but not a cheat, a 
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swindler — nay, worse, perhaps a " 

** Hush, Sir Henry ! ' Let him who has 
no sin among you cast the first stone.' Do 
you feel sure that, when your summons for 
Eternity shall come, you will enter the pre- 
sence of your Judge perfectly pure and 
spotless, and untainted by a single mortal 
sm? 

'* No, no," said Sir Henry. '* How can 
you ask such questions ?" 

"Then, not knowing what you may be 
tempted some day to do yourself, do not 
make your own condemnation heavier by 
judging hardly of another, and unnecessarily 
interfering in his punishment." 

" Georgie, you are eloquent to-night." 
"Yes, Sir Henry ; and, what is more, you 
shall not go from here till my eloquence has 
had the desired effect. Mr. Clive and I 
have spent some very jolly hours together. 
T like him, though you say he is a scamp. 
Granted he may be ; but, for old recoUec- 
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tions' sake, I mean to free him from your 
persecutions. So now promise me that you 
will go home to bed, and let the French 
barons fight their own battles, without any 
eflfbrt being made on your part to help them." 

Sir Henry seemed by no means inclined 
to give the desired promise, but began to 
contend the point, Georgie stamped her 
little foot — 

" You like me — even pretend to love me, 
Sir Henry, and you will not make even this 
small concession to please me. Say, do you 
wish us to be friends ?" 

" With my whole heart !" he said. 

"Then I swear to you, with my whole 
heart, that I will never speak to you again 
if you raise your little finger even against 
Mr. Clive. You have made me quite 
melodramatic, but, nevertheless, I mean 
what I say. If you obey me in this, well, 
there is no saying what blessings I may 
bestow on you in the future." 
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" I suppose I must give in." 

•* Of course you must. Promise — swear I" 

" I promise," said Sir Henry, gloomily. 

" Well, I suppose a saint's promise equals 
a sinner's oath." 

** May I come and see you in the 
morning ?" 

" About one o'clock, yes, if you like." 

And Georgie sped on her way, and hid 
the case of pistols under her bed, ere she 
made her hasty preparations for an early 
flight. 

" Saved him for the second time to-night. 
Oh I Oswald, if I am always to be allowed 
to arrive just in the very nick of time to 
stave away a misadventure, what a happy 
little woman I shall be !" 

And Sir Henry turned slowly to leave 
the hotel, into which, after some hours of 
trouble, he had just traced Clive. Disap- 
pointed though he was in the pursuit of his 
victim, he was not altogether displeased. 
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Georgie, he thought, at last saw Olive's 
faults in their true light, and that was the 
only object he cared to attain. She was 
evidently anxious to save him from trouble ; 
but she evinced more of the interest usually 
shown for a mere passing acquaintance than 
the deep passion which would mark a loving 
woman's words when the man who was her 
all in life was in imminent danger. 

Thus thought Sir Henry. As we know, 
he was one of those good, worthy, well- 
meaning people who, with very little real 
knowledge and appreciation of the charac- 
teristic differences in human nature, frequent- 
ly erred from very ignorance. The interest- 
ing but difficult study of the delicate touches 
and tiny intricacies by which the Almighty 
has made men's characters as various as 
their forms and features, was to him a 
closed book. Alas 1 how prone are we all 
to judge each other hardly because we mea- 
sure by our own standard of what is right 
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and wrong, without studying the effect the 
same series of circumstances would be likely 
to have on a nature which has been attuned 
to another key, and which, though it may 
ring as true,, is totally at variance and dis- 
cordant with our own. 

When Sir Henry reached the outer door 
of the hotel, two men eagerly advanced to 
meet him. They were the Baron de Vil- 
lemar and Dick Earlsfort. It was still dark, 
or they must have noticed the deadly pale- 
ness of his face, and the hesitating twitch of 
his mouth as he gave utterance to the one 
syllable, " Gone." 

A well-known word, with some strongly- 
developed "r's," hissed from behind the 
Frenchman's moustache ; while Earlsfort 
cried out, 

" Gone I — impossible 1 The evidence was 
so clear that he came here. The door- 
keeper saw him enter only a few hours 
since. How the devil has he got out ?" 
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" I don't know," said Sir Henrj', hur- 
riedly; "but I am very weary with the 
search. Let us have a few hours' sleep. 
The morning light may prove more success- 
ful than the darkness." 

" Have you seen a ghost, man, or what 
has happened to you in that hotel ? Why, 
all the fire has gone out of you. You were 
more desperate in pursuit than any of us 
half an hour ago." 

"I am tired, I tell you," answered Sir 
Henry, with an irritability very unusual to 
him. " What is the use of cavilling with a 
weary man ? I am annoyed, too, I suppose, 
at being balked of my prey." 

" Well, it is all one to me. Let us liquor 
up and turn in, if that is the order given. 
Villemar, do you agree ? " 

The Baron growled'an assent, to the effect 
that after all revenge would not restore him 
the money of which he had been defrauded ; 
and so the three men sauntered off together. 
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totally unconscious of the soft hazel eyes 
which from an open window on the first 
floor were peering through the darkness to 
watch, if possible, their retreating forms, or 
of the little white hands which were clapped 
so joyfully when at last they did really 
depart, and the coast was left free for 
another venture. 

It is well said that "it is impossible to 
love and be wise ;" and Sir Henry, stolid 
and practical as by nature he was, had 
certainly allowed his wisdom to give place 
to his love. When, after parting with his 
two companions, he sat down to reason 
with himself, and go over in memory the 
adventures of the night, there was a sense 
of dissatisfaction at the share he had had in 
them, which made him very restless and un- 
happy. When Sir Henry gave a promise to 
Georgie that Clive should be safe from him, 
he had defied all his powers of reasoning 
and wisdom. He had forgotten, too, that 
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to carry his purpose into execution, he must 
invent some excuse to the two men who 
were waiting in the street till he should 
have discovered whether Clive was really 
in the hotel or not. They would have 
laughed him to scorn had he acknowledged 
that a pair of bright eyes had crossed his 
path and turned him from his purpose, so 
the ready lie rose to his lips. 

And now, as Sir Henry Wilbraham, strict 
religionist as he was, passed his conscience 
in review, in the secret communings of his 
chamber, he felt humbled in his own sight. 

Come of an old Puritan stock, much of 
his ancestors' rigidity in matters of faith, and 
a strong desire to adhere closely to the 
paths of truth and justice, had descended to 
him, and he was covered with shame at his 
own falseness. Montaigne says, *If it be 
well weighed, to say a man lieth, is as much 
as to say he is brave towards God, and a 
coward towards men; for a lie faces God and 
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shrinks from man.' And so it was with Sir 
Henry — for bitterly as he regretted the sin 
he had committed before God, yet the fear 
that his friends would discover the share he 
had had in Olive's escape weighed on his 
mind yet more heavily. He could not bear 
to think that in the future he might be a by- 
word amongst his set for having betrayed 
their confidence, and that the lie he had 
rashly uttered for Georgie's sake would be 
bandied from lip to lip with a sneer when- 
ever his name was mentioned. 

As he lay tossing about in the dark, he 
began to think, too, that he had risked his 
reputation in a very unwise cause. He turn- 
ed over in his mind every word Georgie had 
uttered, till, what at the time he had ascrib- 
ed merely to a passing interest in an old flirt, 
he now magnified into the deepest affection 
and regard. 

How slowly did the hours pass away till 
one o'clock, when he had permission to seek 
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Georgie's presence! And when the time 
had nearly arrived, what a haggard, eager 
look was in Sir Henry's face as he strolled 
through the streets in the direction of the 
hotel. It wanted but a few minutes of one 
when he entered. He was met at the door 
by Lady Ida's servant, who informed him 
that he was just coming in search of him, as 
Lady Ida wished to speak to him without 
delay. A chill crept over Sir Henry's heart 
at these words. That some terrible thing had 

m 

befallen, he felt very sure. He sped up the 
stairs with breathless haste, and dashed un- 
ceremoniously into Lady Ida's sitting-room. 

She was sitting crouched over a miser- 
able wood fire, rocking herself backwards 
and forwards, and moaning piteously. She 
caught Sir Henry convulsively by both 
hands. 

^* Pity me — help me !" she said ; " what 
shall I do without her ? — she is gone I" and 
Lady Ida burst into tears. 
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*'GoneI Who?— where? Lady Ida, 
do speak clearly. I do not under- 
stand." 

" Georgie I — Georgie I" she cried. " Oh I 
what shall I do ?" 

** Georgie I you do not mean — she is 

not ?" he gasped out, articulating with 

difficulty. 

*' Yes, yes, she has gone off with Mr. 
Clive." 

Sir Henry sank into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. 

" Better, far better she were dead I Oh, 
Heavens I to think I might have averted 
this 1" And writhing in mental agony, he 
sobbed like a very child. 

" I sent for you to help me, and you are 
more overcome than I am I" at last whined 
Lady Ida. " Oh, dear I oh, dear I what 
shall I do ? That tiresome, foolish child ! 
she will be starved to death. I am sure I 
have no money to give her. Why did you 
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not marry her yourself, Sir Henry? I always 
thought you would." 

"She never cared for me — she always 
preferred that fellow Clive," said Sir Henry, 
mournfully. 

"Nonsense; she would have liked you very 
well, if you had been a little less severe and 
staid with her. Oh, dear I I am sure I wish 
you had." 

This was heaping coals of fire on Sir 
Henry's head with a vengeance. He could 
say nothing, and sat speechless, gazing into 
vacancy. Had the mother known how 
easily last night he might have saved poor 
Georgie from her fate, but how she herself 
had tempted him from his duty, she might, 
with justice, have upbraided him, he thought. 

But Lady Ida, he found, was in total 
ignorance of the dark cloud which hung over 
Clive. It was only over his want of money 
that she wailed, regretting that her darling 
would in future be bereft of the little delica- 
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cies and luxuries which had hitherto been a 
part of her life. 

" Well were it if she obtained, the com- 
mon necessaries," thought Sir Henry, rue- 

fully. 

He sat for some time, partly listening to 
the mother's maunderings, but chiefly 
dwelling with a remorse which oppressed 
him, till it almost became a stupor, on his 
own share in this sad business. Presently a 
new light seemed to break on him, and in a 
moment he was on his feet, looking about 
in a sort of hopeless maze for his hat. 

" What is the matter, Sir Henry ? You 
are not going to leave me ? I cannot bear 
to be alone. Where are you going ?" 

" To England." 

" All in this hurry 1 How unkind to 
desert me in my trouble I Can't you wait, 
and take me home ? I shall be quite lost 
without Georgie." And the poor old lady 
began to cry again. 
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All her would-be cleverness and smatter- 
ing of learning were as nothing now ; and 
there was a helplessness about her sorrow 
which provoked Sir Henry. 

**If she had not been such a drivelling 
fool," he thought, "with her literary cliques, 
musical reunions^ pet schemes, and sundry 
other follies, all this mischief might have 
been spared. People should not have 
daughters if they cannot make up their 
minds to look after them." 

So he answered her somewhat roughly, 

" My dear Lady Ida, grieved tp the 
heart as I am over what has happened, yet 
I cannot quite forget that there is a duty to 
be performed — I must follow this unhappy 
girl." 

" Oh ! bring her back I — bring her back. 
Sir Henry 1" cried the mother, seizing this 
new idea. "You will; and then perhaps 
she will marry you after all." 

" Lady Ida, this is impossible !" And a 

VOL. n. c 
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dark scowl gathered on the Baronet's brow. 
^^ I have no intention of bringing Georgie 
back. It is too late, I fear, for that. They 
started at five o'clock, you say, now it is 
nearly two. You should have sent for me 
hours ago." 

" I have only just known of it myself. 
No one told me anything till I came in to 
breakfast about twelve o'clock, and found 
my pretty bright Georgie gone. But if you 
are not going to bring her back, what are 
you going to England for, Sir Henry ?" 

"To see if that vile scamp has really 
married her. I may be days before I trace 
them. You had better come to London 
with your maid. It is useless to stop here 
by yourself, I should think ; and it would 
be worse than useless for me to remain 
while there is work to be done." 

So he left her, and strode off with rapid 
steps to another hotel close by. Earlsfort 
was standing smoking at the door. 
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" Hal Wilbraham !" he exclaimed — " why, 
what the devil " 

" Hush I man. Will you cx)me with me 
to England by the next train ?" 

" To the world's end, if you like— that is 
to say, if there be an adventure in the wind- 
Only don't be so deuced mysterious — tell a 
fellow what is up. You look devilish comi- 
cal — as if you had been struck by lightning, 
or something." 

" I wish to follow Clive ; and I cannot 
trust myself alone I" 

" Poor beast I — let him go — don't be so 
cursed blood-thirsty, Hal I — it is not like 
you. He has done you no harm. Some of 
the London sharp ones will find him, and 
give him a trouncing, never fear." 

" Done me no harm, d — n him I" 

" Strong language, by Jove I I thought 
it was a thing you objected to as a rule." 

"He has carried away with him the 
only woman for whom I ever cared, and 

c2 
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who alone could make my life endurable." 

Earlsfort gave a low whistle. 

*' Now I understand a good deal which 
1 must acknowledge mystified me not a 
little. What is the good of going after 
them, though? You would not take her 
now, even should you catch them ; and, by 
Lucifer! she will have her punishment as 
that man's wife ! You need not wish her 
anything worse." 

Sir Henry groaned. 

*' I would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she is his wife. There is a step 
lower." 

" Humphrey, pack my portmanteau, and 
look sharp about it!" shouted Earlsfort to 
his servant, who happened to cross the hall 
just at that moment. Then he threw his 
cigar end into the street, and lighted an- 
other. " Capricious animals, women ! Now 
fancy any girl preferring that blackguard 
Clive to you !" 
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" Chut! I am in no mood for jesting," an- 
swered Sir Henry, somewhat angrily. 

** You will get over it, my dear fellow — 
jrou will get over it. Go and pay the Mor- 
mons a visit, as I did. I was as badly hit 
as you are only a few months back. Now 
I am sound heart and limb." 

" * Some heart-wounds never heal without 



a scar.' " 



" So you think now, my good fellow — 
worst case on record, and all that sort of 
thing. Well, I must acknowledge it is a 
bad business. Who is the young lady who, 
with the weakness of her sex in general, 
has shown such a decided preference for a 
scamp ?" 

" Georgie Trant." 

" What, that bright little girl, daughter 
to the old maniac with the grizzly bob 
curls, who thinks herself a walking ency- 
clopaedia ? Well, I am sorry ; she is far too 
good for the lot she has chosen." 
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Sir Henry sighed heavily. 

^ DoQ*t let us talk anv more aboat the 
matter, bat en route ; the next train goes in 
half an hoar. It b too bad to dra^r voa to 
England, thoagh, Dick. I daresay I can 
manacle very well bv mvself.** 

^ Not a bit of it ! I would not trust vou 
for whole mines of Califomian gold. You 
will be shooting the fellow through the 
head at the altar, or committing some equal 
piece of grotesqueness. Ill go with you, 
my boy. I will send Villemar a line before 
we start. I say, what about that missing 
boy story, Hal ? Do you think there is any 
truth in it ?** 

Sir Henry answered with a shrug. 

^^I shall investigate Clive's proceedings 
no farther,** he said. *' To protect Creorgie 
from harm as much as lies in my power will 
be my future effort. I once promised, 
whatever happened, I would stand her 
friend, and I intend to keep my word.'* 
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" By Jove ! I knew you were not quite 
like other mortals, but I did not give you 
credit for such an amount of sentimentality. 
Dangerous little game, though, as long as 
the aforesaid young woman usurps a pro- 
minent place in the machine that does duty 
for your heart. Well, come along, old boy ; 
I see you are in no humour to stand chaflF, 
so we will put it off for another time." 

" If I could have borrowed some of your 
light-heartedness, Georgie might have been 
mine now," said Sir Henry, gloomily, as 
they went into the hotel together to make 
the necessary preparations for their journey. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STARTLING INTELLIGENCE. 

T)RAYERS are just over, and the hoary- 
-■- headed butler is fussily performing 
the important function of carrying the hiss- 
ing silver urn into the well-appointed break- 
fast-room at Brinck Hall. Everything in 
that establishment is done with a punctuality 
which is, we venture to say, almost un- 
equalled in any other house in England, 
and the massive hall clock tolls out nine 
deep-toned strokes as the breakfast is being 
placed on the table. The last sound had 
not died away, when Mathilde glided softly 
into the room, and walked up to the mis- 
tress of the house. 
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" Pardon, Madame, that I was not pre- 
sent at prayers, but I am a Catholic, you 
know, and as such must hope to be ex- 
cused." 

The old lady, who was busying herself 
over the tea-making, looked up visibly em- 
barrassed. 

"A Catholic I I was not aware — I should 
have asked. Dear, dear!" she stuttered 
out, annoyed at having her prejudices inter- 
fered with, but imbued with too much innate 
good-breeding willingly to wound the feelings 
of another. 

" Dear Lady Wilbraham, I am so sorry 
you did not know ; but, as a Frenchwoman, 
it was but natural to suspect that such would 
be the case. However, I have seen too 
much of the world to be a bigot. We are 
all, I hope, struggling, though by differ- 
ent paths, for the Crown. I will promise 
never to mention the subject of religion 
to Miss Fane, and, notwithstanding our dif- 
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ference of faith, oh I I do hope we shall get 
on together — but I am so sorry, I wish you 
had known before I came." 

Lady Wilbraham laid her hand kindly on 
Mathilde's shoulder. 

" Don't distress yourself, my dear — ^it was 
a mistake, you could not help it. I trust 
that it will make no difference in our future 
relations ; but I too am sorry." 

Mathilde a stickler for her religious 
principles I— she does indeed present herself 
in a new character. The truth is that, 
arriving at Brinck Hall about the middle of 
the previous day, she had not been many 
hours in the house before she discovered 
that her future companions were strong 
religionists and staunch Protestants, and 
that she would be expected to attend 
church twice, if not thrice, on Sundays, as 
well as prayers every morning and evening, 
and do a considerable amount of duty at the 
village-schools. Now, though Mathilde had 
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been brought up in the Catholic faith, her 
views on the subject of religion were lax. 
Without professing any disbelief in the 
doctrines of the Christian church, she simply 
went on her easy way and did not trouble 
herself about them at all ; but when, to her 
dismay, she discovered the onerous duties 
this new life of hers would entail, she at 
once found a ready excuse for absenting 
herself by falling back on her Catholic pro- 
fession. If it proved an impassable obstacle 
to her being domesticated at Brinck Hall — 
well, she could but look out for another 
home. Stay there to be dragooned into 
saying her prayers at Lady Wilbraham's 
bidding was more than she could bear ; so 
the fight had better begin at once. 

" Do let me make the breakfast, dear 
Lady Wilbraham. Oh I I am so unhappy I 
I thought I had found such a happy home ! 
— such kind friends ! Miss Fane, too, with 
her innocent, fresh beauty ! — I was prepared 
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to love her so intensely ! And then this 
miserable subject of religion has been over- 
looked, and I may have to go out in the 
the lone, wide world again. You, dear 
lady, do not know what it is to be adrift in 
that great London, with no entourage of 
kindly faces or loving voices." 

" My dear child, pray do not excite your- 
self thus — you quite agitate me. Ill-health 
has made me very nervous. There is no 
occasion for you to leave us at present, at 
all events. I am only too pleased to get 
such a lady -like, cultivated companion for 
Glory. I must own I wish we had been of 
one mind on religious subjects, and I am 
afraid my son may be annoyed at our having 
made the discovery so late ; but I hope he 
will not view it in a serious light." 

" Good gracious I so the son is a Puritan. 
I have planted myself in a hornet's nest I" 
thought Mathilde. " Your son is absent on 
the Continent, is he not, Madame ? I trust I 
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shall have proved to you ere he return that 
differences of opinion on religion need not 
part friends." 

" My son returned very unexpectedly last 
night, after we had all retired," answered 
Lady Wilbraham ; " and, as I expect him 
momentarily to come in to breakfast, per- 
haps it will be as well to waive this subject 
for discussion till a later hour in the day." 

Mathilde bowed her head. 

"For my part, I should wish it to be 
talked of no more," she said, quietly, as the 
door opened, and Sir Henry Wilbraham and 
Glory, who had been taking a stroll in the 
garden, enjoying the beauty of an unusually 
fine November morning, walked into the 
room. 

Mademoiselle la Fitte was formally intro- 
duced to the Baronet, and the impression 
made on both sides, as Sir Henry cordially 
shook this new inmate by the hand, and 
expressed a hope that she would find her 
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residence with them a happy one, was 
decidedly favourable. There was a stern, re- 
served, almost melancholy expression about 
Sir Henry's manly bearded face, with which 
Madame d'Aubign^ was sure to be taken at 
once. With all her love — her devotion to 
Clive, it was, though perhaps she recognized 
it not, just that little weakness of character, 
of which old Jerome was so conscious, that 
had caused her passion for him to cool. 
But, as she looked on the deep lines, the 
resolute thin lips, the clear eye of the man 
who had just seated himself opposite to her, 
she felt there was no want of character there 
— Sir Henry was determined, almost to 
obstinacy. Here was ground worth work- 
ing; to discover whether his will or hers 
was the stronger, would afford her ample 
amusement during her country exile. 

He looked very worn and dejected, and 
there was something very cheering to his 
depressed spirits about Mathilde's rich beauty, 
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and those large expressive eyes of hers, 
which seemed almost to overpower him as 
they gazed. Glory had been confiding to 
him that the new companion was very pretty, 
prettier than anyone she had ever seen ; but 
Sir Henry was still unprepared for so much 
beauty and grace, and for a few moments 
^as fairly dazzled. Something within him 
made him wish that she had never come 
there. She was too bright and dangerous- 
looking for their quiet home. Mischief 
might accrue : for himself he had no fear, 
his heart was filled with the image of an- 
other ; but Sir Henry was naturally a quiet 
man, and though he knocked about oc- 
casionally in the busy haunts of life, yet he 
would fain have kept Brinck Hall as a 
spot where he could retire with his quiet 
womankind, when he was tired of the hurry 
of busy life. And this Frenchwoman was a 
being from another sphere, not the sort of 
woman he would have selected to fill the 
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little chink in the home circle ; but there she 
was, and there he supposed for the present 
she must stay. 

These were the thoughts which chased 
each other through Sir Henry's mind, in 
far less time than we have taken to describe 
them, as he looked across the table at the 
new-comer. The breakfast proceeded in 
something very like silence; there was a 
restraint over the little party ; Sir Henry 
seemed very absent and disinclined for con- 
versation, and Mathilde was not as yet 
sufficiently at home to feel herself author- 
ised to speak first. At last Sir Henry some- 
what abruptly addressed Lady Wilbraham. 

" Mother, have you had any letters from 
Paris? Do you know what has hap- 
pened ? " 

*' No, dear Henry, I have heard nothing. 
No evil to the Trants, I hope ?" 

** Miss Trant has eloped with Clive." 

Well was it for Mathilde that the urn was 
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between her and Sir Henry, or he could not 
have failed to notice the deadly pallor which 
in a moment took the place of her usually 
fresh bright colour. 

" You do not mean it !" said Lady Wil- 
braham "How dreadful! Poor Lady Ida, I 
always pitied her for having such a wilful, 
disobedient daughter. So they have eloped, 
have they ? Where have they gone ? Are 
they married?" 

" Yes," answered Sir Henry wearily, 
" they are. I made it my business to prove 
that. By Jove ! if Clive had not married her, 
after wantonly and deliberately taking her 
away from her mother's care, knowing, too, 
that he was hunted almost to the death for 
sundry very flagrant offences, I would have 
horsewhipped him within an ace of his life 
in the public street, the first time I had the 
chance I" 

" Poor Georgie, do you think she will be 
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happy?" asked Glory's little quiet voice. 

^^ Happy, no ; disobedieDce will bring its 
own reward, child. Happywith that man! Oh 
Georgie, Georgie !" and Sir Henry covered 
his face with his hands and groaned^ *^and I 
might have saved her I I met her in the 
corridor of the hotel about two hours before 
they started. I had been about with the 
police on Olive's track, at the instance of a 
friend of mine, the Baron de Villemar ; and 
she implored, adjured, begged for him, till I 
could resist her no more, and, like an idiot 
that I was, to please her I consented to let 
him go, and thus gave them the opportunity 
to escape !" 

Mathilde sat rigidly behind the urn ; her 
hands lay in her lap, pressed so tightly to- 
gether that the blood oozed from the nail- 
prints. The colour came slowly back to her 
cheeks as she heard of Olive's escape. Who 
had loved him best ? — this girl who was now 
his wife, or the woman who had risked her 
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liberty, even her reputation, in that mys- 
terious business at Spa ? 

" Where are they now?" asked Lady Wil- 
braham. 

"In London, I believe — at least, they 
were married in one of the City churches. 
I have not seen them. I came down 
here at once, after I ascertained that they 
were married. Of course, now he is poor 
Georgie's husband, Clive is free from any 
interference on my part. Villemar must 
work his affairs himself ; and I do not think 
he will make much out of them now Clive 
is back in England. He is either very 
knowing, or very lucky, for I understand 
this is not the first time the police have been 
after him ; and he always manages to shirk 
them." 

" Poor, poor Georgie ! this is sad. What 
has he done, Henry, to bring the police on 
his track?" 

Sir Henry groaned. 

d2 
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'* Better not ask, mother. I pray to 
Heaven poor Georgie may never know T 

"Ob! thw is shocking! I fed quite 
upset Shall we write to poor dear Lady 
Ida, and ask her to oome here ?"* 

"If you like, mother. But Lady Ida 
scarcely seems inclined to make a trouble of 
it. She does not see that rascal Clive in 
his true colours. Perhaps it is as well they 
none of them know the abyss of in&my 
into which he has sunk.** 

Mathilde shivered from head to foot. She 
thought of the day when Georgie bravely 
defended Clive to Mrs. Baird, and she dared 
not speak one word in his vindication now. 

" Mademoiselle la Fitte, how you tremble ! 
— how pale you are ! Are you ill ?" cried 
Glory, who had looked round on hearing 
this movement on Mathilda's part. 

" No, it's nothing," she said, and she start- 
ed at the sound of her own voice, so hollow 
were its tones. 
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'* Indeed you are not well. Come up- 
stairs with me." And Glory threw her arm 
round her new companion, to lead her from 
the room. 

"My nervous system has had a shock 
lately; and I believe I overtired myself 
before I left London yesterday. Do not be 
alarmed — it will soon pass," exclaimed 
Mathilde, struggling for the mastery over 
herself; but, nevertheless, very ready to 
escape with Glory from Sir Henry's search- 
ing eyes, which were fixed very keenly on 
her. 

" I hope you made every inquiry about 
that Frenchwoman before you introduced 
her here as Glory's bosom-friend, mother ? " 
he said, as the door closed upon them. 

" Yes, indeed ; and everything was most 
satisfactory. A very clever old lady gave 
her a most excellent testimonial. I felt 
myself too infirm to go to town to have an 
interview with her, so she has come for a 
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month, to see how we like each other. If 
I had known you would have returned so 
soon, I should have waited for you to see 
her." 

^^ And Mademoiselle would not have come 
to Brinck Hall," said Sir Henry, quietly. 

"What have you seen? — what do you 
know ?" was the mother's nervous question. 

"Nothing, mother dear. Pray do not 
excite yourself. But the charge and care 
of a pretty woman is always more or less of 
a responsibility — a trouble with which I do 
not think you and I need have saddled our- 
selves." 

^•Ohl is that all?" said the old lady, 
visibly relieved. " You are so very practi- 
cal, my dear Henry. For my part, I delight 
to look at a pretty face; and this young 
Frenchwoman's beauty fascinates me. I 
am afraid you will be more prejudiced 
against her when I tell you something I only 
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found out this morning. She is a Roman 
CathoUc." 

" Humph !" said Sir Henry. '' I do not 
particularly mind that. Glory has too much 
decision of character to be easily influenced ; 
and there are good and bad of all denomi- 
nations. But there is a something about 
her I do not understand ; and I cannot help 
saying I wish she had never come here." 

" Oh ! Henry, you quite frighten me. 
Let us send her away at once." 

" Mother, this is ridiculous ; we cannot 
dismiss her without a pretext, and she has 
given us none. You say she has come for 
a month. Well, let her stay, and by that 
time we shall see if there is any reason for 
doubting her." 

And so Mathilde's fate, for a time at 
least, was decided in a few words; while she 
herself, battling the while with a fierce in- 
ward storm, which would not be allayed, 
was talking little quiet platitudes to Glory, 
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about over-fatigae and the depressing state 
of the weather having had an unusual effect 
upon her nerves, which, she said, thank 
goodness, were generally strong enough. 
At last she persuaded the young girl that 
to leave her to herself would be the kindest 
thing she could do for her, assuring her that 
a quiet half-hour would quite re-establish 
her usual good health. So the door was 
closed, and Mathilde was left alone in the 
pretty bright room which had been allotted 
to her for her private sanctum, as long as 
she should remain a resident at Brinck 
Hall. 

It was appointed in every way befitting a 
lady's boudoir : the furniture was gay, but 
in good taste ; rare flowers, considering the 
lateness of the season, had been arranged 
upon the table in a vase of singular shape — 
one of Sir Henry's foreign purchases — and 
a cheerful wood fire was burning in the 
grate. 
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Mathilde herself, with all her love of 
hnC'h'hrac and household gems, could 
scarcely have desired a prettier morning- 
room than the one she was now told to con- 
sider her own. The fact was, many of the 
scraps and bits which had accumulated from 
Sir Henry's frequent wanderings abroad had 
been congregated there ; for Lady Wilbra- 
ham, with the primitiveness which was one 
of her characteristics, objected to that por- 
tion of the house over which she reigned 
supreme being filled with " gim-cracks and 
breakables." 

Lady Wilbraham was quite opposite in 
taste to Mathilde ; she loved stern sim- 
plicity. A thing must be useful, or it 
was worth nothing, was the leading idea 
which guided her. Thus she could not see 
what a room required beyond chairs and 
tables, and the actual necessaries of a simple, 
unluxurious life. Soft sofas, lounging-chairs, 
and the hundred other luxuries with which 
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modern invention has pampered man, were 
entirely tabooed by L^dy Wilbraham. Sir 
Henry might have what he pleased in his 
den, but she expressed a hope that her 
rooms might remain untouched, with no 
alteration in the primitive old furniture 
which had been good enough for the Wil- 
brahams' ancestors in many a bygone gene- 
ration. 

So it came to pass that Mathilde's was 
the cheeriest and cosiest comer in the house. 
A pretty little bedroom opened out of it ; 
and if ever the disposition of an apartment 
gave a stranger a cordial welcome, Mathilde 
could not complain of hers. But, fully as 
she knew how to appreciate those million 
tiny atoms of beauty, which are as sunshine 
and warmth to some refined minds, at the 
present moment they were as naught before 
the overwhelming news which she had just 
heard. She threw herself on iier kftees on 
the hearth-rug, and buried her head in a 
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large chair which stood beside her. Then 
came that gush of agonizing tears which, to 
a strong, passionate nature like Mathilde's, 
is a sort of safety-valve, and frequently pre- 
vents some more desperate and dangerous 
resolve from being carried out. Rare in- 
deed was it for her thus to give way, but 
she had scarcely been herself since she had 
been a witness to old Sternheim's state of 
helpless imbecility. Perhaps it was "the 
small, still voice" which could not be 
silenced within her ; for, callous and heart- 
less though Mathilde was, yet there is no 
man, or woman either, so utterly bad but 
that their sins sting them occasionally. 

What a blessed monitor is oonsdence, 
sent by a compassionate, kind Providence I 
But how frequently does it knock, ay, and 
loudly, too, at the door of man's heart in 
vain! 

This new turn in the tide of affairs had 
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indeed taken her by surprise. To have 
prevented this marriage would have been 
one of the dearest objects of her life — 
espedally, too, since she had seen Greorgie, 
and ascertained for herself that she was not 
quite th^ senseless doll she had imagined 
her to be. Where now would be her influ- 
ence with Clive ? The power of her strong 
mind over his weaker one was the link 
which she had hoped would have bound 
them indissolubly together. How she cursed 
the hour when, trusting in her own fascina- 
tions to call him back when it suited her, 
she had bade him go and amuse himself for 
a while at his pleasure 1 Now that she felt 
he was lost to her, the old love came back 
with all its latent fire and force. 

But as Mathilde lay there shaking with 
her own convulsive sobs, it were as well, 
perhaps, not to analyze too closely the evil 
passions which coursed each other rapidly 
through her brain. At last the storm 
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seemed to spend itself, and, as when you 
gaze firmament-wards after the thunder- 
clouds have burst, the horizon looked 
somewhat clearer. The sobs became less 
frequent, and when she looked up, there 
was less of the fine rolling frenzy about her 
large eyes than when they startled that 
timid little fawn Glory with their wildness. 
She rose and looked at herself in a quaint 
mediaeval mirror which had once adorned 
the walls of a Florentine palace. 

*' And he has deserted me for her," she 
said, as she contemplated her own features. 
"That I should live to be thus slighted ! 
What is the use of beauty ? Is it the mere 
plaything of a man's caprice? 1 wonder 
what that indefinable something is which 
has more power than beauty over the heart 
— that sort of mesmeric influence which 
alone can bind two natures? ^ Simpatia^' 
those silky southerns call it, but they don't 
know any more about the matter than I do. 
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Ay, but you shall feel something of it yefr, 
Oswald Clive ! If I cannol^ work love in 
that vacillating weak nature of' yours, I can 
at least work mischief at your hearth — and 
in such a way, too, that you will cling once 
more to the despised Mathilde for the aid 
and strength that child-wife of yours will 
never bring." 

She was reasoning now ; head, as usual, 
was asserting its dominion. Mathilde's 
heart-storms, as a rule, were of very short 
duration. The love of power and that pe- 
culiar talent for intrigue which she possessed, 
would peep out even when her passions 
surged th6 fiercest, and invariably produced 
that method in her madness which made it 
a very fear and dread. 

A managing woman I-the very name 
itself evokes a shudder; for at the best, 
when she is guided by morality and prin- 
ciple, she is intolerable to her own, and the 
aversion of the sterner sex ; but how far 
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worse an intriguing woman, who is swayed 
by no ruling influence save her own caprici- 
ous will, — ^from such the saints defend both 
her friends and her foes I 

Mathilde was gradually growing calmer, 
and she had thrown herself back on the 
sofa in a favourite posture, with her head 
resting on her folded arms, to think it all 
over, when the door opened softly, and 
Glorv came in once more. 

" Are you better. Mademoiselle ? Lady 
Wilbraham sent me to inquire after you. 
She hopes you will not trouble yourself 
about me, but rest all day, and then we 
trust you will be quite right to-morrow." 

"Thanks, dear child, I am quite 
well now. These attacks with me are 
very unfrequent, and pass quickly. If 
you would bring your work, and come 
and talk to me while I rest a little, I 
should be so glad I We must become 
friends, you know, and only by conversa- 
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tion can we learn to understand each 
other." 

Glory did as she was desired, and as she 
once had sat by Georgie in that same room, 
listening to the account of Olive's proposal, 
so now she sat by Mathilde. She was a 
little, gentle, unobtrusive girl, and was quite 
ignorant of those wild passion-storms which 
seemed just now to be continually blowing 
up before the wind in the small circle of her 
immediate acquaintance. 

" I felt so ill all breakfast-time, I paid 
but little heed to Sir Henry's conversation. 
Tell me about these people," said the deceit- 
ful Mathilde, into whose soul every word 
Sir Henry had uttered was, as it were, fire- 
branded — " do you know them yourself?" 

"Oh, yes; Georgie was here for some 
weeks in the Summer, and I lik^d her so 
much ; she was so bright and gay, and said 
such smart, funny things, we were always 
laughing." 
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" And Mr. WhatVhis-name — Clive — was 
he here, too ?" 

" Only at the croquet-party we had, and 
I am sure I wish he had never come." 

*'Why, what interest have you in the 
matter, my child ?" asked Mathilde, almost 
feelingly. 

" Well, I am sorry Georgie has married 
him, if he is such a bad man; besides, Cousin 
Henry has never looked the same since the 
day of that party. Don't you think, too, it 
was very wrong and wicked of Georgie to 
deceive everyone, and go off in that rash 
way?" 

" Very," was Mathilde's answer ; but it 
was given as though the question interested 
her not. She was evidently thinking of 
something else. Sir Henry had not been 
himself since the croquet-party. She had 
remarked there was a weary, absent look 
about him, which could scarcely be natural. 
So this was another of Miss Georgie's lovers. 

VOL. II. s 
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Yes, she must stay at Brinck Hall — she could 
DOt have better quarters for the present. 

She lay motionless, and without speaking 
for so long, that Glory at last asked if her 
head was very bad, and if she would like tp 
be left alone. 

" No, child — no," she answered, rousing 
herself with an eflfbrt; "talk away — it 
amuses me. Let me see — ^what were you say- 
ing ? — Sir Henry, too, is in love with Miss 
Georgie. It would have been a better match 
for her, from all accounts." 

" So everybody thought, and I tried to 
persuade her that Sir Henry was much the 
nicer of the two, when she confided to me 
about Mr. Olive's proposal." 

" So, so, petitej you are not quite such a 
child as I took you for. You know some- 
thing at second-hand, at all events, of that 
perpetual love-making which renders so 
many hearts desolate." 

Glory coloured up. 
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^^ Oh I Mademoiselle, perhaps I oaght not 
to have said anything. Georgie begged me 
to be silent; but now she is married, I 
thought there would be no harm." 

** Always tell me everything without fear, 
dear Glory. I have come here to be your 
friend, you know, and I am not likely to 
betray you ;" and she leant over and kissed 
her as she spoke. " Did Sir Henry propose 
to Miss Georgie, as well as did Mr. Olive ?" 

"That I do not know; but they were 
continually together, and Georgie was al- 
ways laughing to me about his being so 
* spoony,' as she called it." 

"Do you think she cared at all about 
him r 

" I think she liked Mr. Olive best ; but 
when he was not there she amused herself 
by flirting with Sir Henry. But how inter- 
ested you are, Mademoiselle, about these 
people you have never seen !" 

"An elopement somehow always l)as an 
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interest for a woman, Glory. Besides, too, I 
am fond of studying human nature, and I 
cannot help thinking of the girl who refused 
Sir Henry, with this house and its concomi- 
tant fortune, for a man who, at the best, 
seems to be a pauper ; but, as your great 
great English bard has it, ^ Human love is 
not the growth of human will.' " 

**I hope Georgie will be happy," said 
Glory, quietly. 

Mathilde looked at her — she could not in 
her heart echo the sentiment. 

''Let us change the subject," she said; 
''we have discussed other people's affairs 
quite long enough ; and although we pur- 
pose idling away this first day of our 
acquaintance, yet we might talk on more 
profitable topics; or stay, will you get a 
book and read to me ? — some liquid flowing 
English poetry ; Moore, if you like — he is so 
fresh and full of joy. To-morrow I will 
read to you in French — you don't know 
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how I love the beautiful. Dear Glory, as 
long as we are together, we will try to 
gather as much poetry as we can out of life." 

And so the morning sped swiftly away. 
Glory was enchanted with her new compan- 
ion. The child's life up to the present time 
had been a solitary one. Lady Wilbraham 
and Sir Henry were both too practical to be 
interested in the books and pursuits which 
were Glory's little inner world, and to have 
found some one at last who would patiently 
listen for hours while she read Tom Moore's 
sunshiny, brilliant poems, was indeed a 
pleasure. 

The first step was gained — Glory was won. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CHEAP AND DIRTY. 



A CLOSE London street, with all its con- 
-^^ comitant miseries in the form of cries, 
organ-grinders, bawling men and women, 
and squalid squalling children — ^in fact, an 
incessant discord, which goes on from sunrise 
until the night has pretty far advanced. 
The interior of the houses, too, presenting no 
very inviting aspect. Lodging-houses in the 
fullest acceptation of the not very pleasingly 
suggestive word; — cheap, threadbare, and 
dirty. A place in which you would be wait- 
ed on by a slatternly maid, and feel bound to 
look twice at everything she brought you. 
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before your sense of cleanliness would allow 
you to make use of it. In a room on the 
first floor of one of these dismal, dirty abodes 
sat pretty Georgie, on a low footstool, in 
front of a smoky miserable fire. Olive was 
stretched full length on a dilapidated old sofa 
near her — his legs thrown over the end, high 
above his head. He was the very picture of 
idleness and despair. In fact, so dejected 
.and wretched was the appearance of both, 
that no one would have guessed they had 
been lovers but a short time back — man 
and wife but the brief space of three weeks. 
The honeymoon had not waned yet, but 
bitters of some sort seemed to have replaced 
the honey. They had been silent for a long 
while. Georgie was watching the fire, 
trying to make out that some future luck 
was in store for her, predicted by the fitful 
movements of the smouldering coals. Clive 
seemed to be asleep ; at last he moved rest- 
lessly, and throwing his legs down from 
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their high perch, jerked out an oath as he 
rolled heavily round. 

" Oh, Oswald, don't swear, dear ; and do 
rouse up and talk to me. I know this life 
is very miserable for you, but I cannot help 
if' 

" Who said you could ; but that does not 
make it any better, does it ? Come here, 
Georgie." 

Georgie did as she was desired, and push- 
ing her stool close to the sofa, sat down 
beside her husband. He pulled her to* 
wards him, and toypd with her soft luxuri- 
ant curls. 

" It was a mistake, Georgie," he said, — " a 
great mistake." 

•' What ?" 

" Why, our marriage. We should have 
waited, at any rate till times grew brighter." 

" Which would have been never. I do 
not regret it, if you do not, Oswald. lam 
very happy with you — that is to say, when 
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you are nice and kind ; when you get mo- 
rose and gloomy I feel as if I should like 
to kill myself or you, or do some desperate 
thing." 

" How can I be otherwise, when here we 
are, penned up in this filthy hole of a lodg- 
ing, with scarcely a penny to bless ourselves. 
I have only a few pounds left, and when 
they are gone, the devil only knows where 
more are to come from. You know as well 
as I do, that I am afraid to show my face in 
my old haunts ; that French story is sure to 
have reached them by this time.*' 

** And a very good thing too. I hope it 
has cured you of gambling for ever." 

" Georgie, you are a fool to talk such 
nonsense. How else am I to get any money ? 
Oh, what a cursed idiot I was when I 
doubled my troubles, by having you to pro- 
vide for as well as myself 1 What foul 
fiend possessed you, girl, to come to me 
that night ? Live for your sake indeed I 
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Far better that that pistol had done its 
work I" 

" Oh, don't! — doA't talk so, Oswald I — ^you 
make me wish I were in a prison — dead — 
anywhere out of your way ; and yet I do 
love you very dearly," and the tears began 
to course each other slowly down her 
cheeks. 

" Now, for mercy's sake, child, don't begin 
to whimper ! You fascinated me in the first 
instance, because you were always bright 
and saucy ; and now hang me if for the last 
week you have not been perpetually on the 
snivel I I am sure, if I regret our marriage, 
you do so too, or you would not be inces- 
santly crying." 

*' Don't be unjust, Oswald," answered 
Georgie, drying her eyes and gulping down 
her tears, '' I should not mind if I had only 
a crust of bread to eat, as long as you were 
cheerful and contented; but to see you lying 
on the sofa groaning and swearing over your 
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luck all day, I will own makes me very 
miserable." 

"What on earth is the good of you, 
if you cannot suggest some means of help- 
ing a fellow out of his diflGiculties ? Crying 
is babyish, and I hate babies. I thought 
you were pluck to the backbone — I have 
been mistaken, that is all. If Madame 
d'Aubign^ were anywhere near, she would 
put me on my legs again in next to no time 
— but of course she has disappeared, just 
when she is wanted. I went over to 
Twickenham, while you were crying last 
night, to see if I could find her ; but the 
devil knows where she has gone I " 

Georgie started to her feet. 

" You have been to see that woman ! 
Oswald, how dare you ?" 

" Now then, little one, don't excite your- 
self — there is nothing to be jealous about. 
If you had ingenuity enough to pull 
me through this mess, there would be no 
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oocaflion to apply to Madame d'Anbign^." 
And, taking a dgar-case from his pocket, 
he ooolly lighted a cigar, and began smok- 
ing it as he lay there. 

*' Ton never even hinted that there was 
anything I conld do.** 

**I thought yonr woman's tact would 
have found that out Madame d*Aubign^ 
would not have wanted to be told.*' 

The colour came and went in George's 
face, and the pretty eyes lighted up as she 
stamped her foot petulantly. 

^^ Twit me with that woman and her do- 
ings again, and I will kill you on the spot !** 
she said, spitefully. 

*' Now you look like the Georgie of old," 
and Oswald laughed. '^The demoness is 
far preferable to the baby,** and he threw 
his arm round her ; but she wriggled herself 
away from him. 

"You are a nasty wretch!" she said, 
" and I will not be teased. Some fine day 
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you will find me gone. I will run away 
and go on the stage. Do you think I should 
make any money ?" 

" If you denuded yourself of the greatest 
portion of your wearing apparel, and danced 
a can-cany I think very probably you might." 

" You wretch I when I do suggest a mode 
of gaining a livelihood, you turn it into 
ridicule. I decline to speak to you at all/' 
and, shruggmg her shoulders, the little 
beauty turned her back on him, and sat 
down at the window, looking out into the 
noisy bustling street. 

Clive laughed cheerily; he had sworn 
away some of the superfluous steam of his 
ill-temper, and was, for the nonce, in a bet- 
ter humour. Georgie's total want of know- 
ledge of the ways and means of life amused 
him. He regretted that he had married 
her, because he saw that, nursed in the lap 
of luxury, she was no fit companion to 
share his hard, uncertain life ; but still for 
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all that he loved her and delighted in her. 

'' Oh I Oswald, I will tell you what I will 
do,** she cried, after sitting silent, thonght- 
fnlly looking into the street for some time 
— ^^ I will go and see mama this afternoon, 
and ask her to let us go and live with her.** 

Poor little trampled chick I the first 
world-storm that raffles her downy wings, 
she would fain ran back to the soft nest and 
warm, cosy shelter of the parent-bird. 

» 

" That is not a bad idea, if it were feasi- 
ble," answered Clive ; " but Lady Ida is pro- 
bably very angry, and will perhaps not even 
see you.*' 

" Bah ! you do not know mama — she 
never was angry with me for ten consecu- 
tive minutes in her life ; and I will plead so 
hard for you, you nasty old pet, though you 
don't deserve it, you have grown so cross 
and disagreeable lately." 

" Tell Lady Ida that, and I should think 
she would receive me with open arms." 
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" Do you take rae for a fool ? I shall 
tell her you are a paragon of excellence ; 
but I shall not think it any the more for 
that," she said, as she danced across the 
room, bright and joyous as of old, charmed 
with the picture she had painted for them 
both. 

^' Just pause a moment in your rapturous 
effusions," said Clive. **Even supposing 
the mother consents to this plan of yours, 
you forget that the first time I am seen out 
of my hiding-place I shall probably be 
quodded, on suspicion of having surrepti- 
tiously disposed of young Baird." 

Georgie thought for a moment. 

** Ah ! now I am beginning to see what 
you wanted that Frenchwoman for. I will 
do it, Oswald." 

"Do what?" 

** Beg — ^kneel — implore till I get this dark 
shadow shifted, and then we will be, oh ! so 
jolly — go to parties and balls ; and every- 
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body will envy me my handsome darling 
husband." 

"Gently — gently; all this is easier said 
than done/' 

** Well, I saved yon from the police in 
Paris, you ungrateful ape I You should 
have heard how I coaxed and teased Sir 
Henry Wilbraham. I believe I almost 
promised to marry him if he let you off. 
Poor old saint! I wonder how he feels 
after being sold ? — and for such a wretched 
sinner as you too I" 

"Your language is not complimentary, 
Mrs. Clive. But instead of talking nonsense, 
perhaps you will inform me how you pro- 
pose to put this little scheme of yours into 
practice ?" 

"It is not so difficult as you imagine. 
People will do a good deal for m^." And 
she threw her head up with a toss. " You 
will live to thank your wife yet for your 
deliverance from annoyance, sir. Well, I 
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will go and see mama first, and coax her 
into a good-humour, then I shall find out all 
about the ^ bloodhounds/ as you call them, 
and get mama to write to Sir Henry Wil- 
braham, and ask him to cajole them — pay 
them — in fact, get rid of them in some 
way — I care not how, as long as he does it ; 
which he will for m^." 

" You have great faith in your own fasci- 
nations." 

'* Would not you, even now, do anything 
I asked you very prettily ?" she said saucily. 
" At all events, you would have been very 
ready to please me a few weeks ago, 
Oswald." 

He drew her towards him, and kissed her. 

" You are not such a bad little woman 
after all," he said. "Why the devil you 
did not think of all this before, I can't con- 
ceive. But look here, Georgie, Til have no 
philandering with that fellow Wilbraham — I 
have no faith in saints." 

VOL. n. F 
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'^And ril have no spooning with that 
big-eyed Frenchwoman. I have no faith 
in the odour of sanctity she assumes. I 
know she is a fiend.'' 

And so, half an hour later, Georgie, for 
the first time in her life walking through 
the London streets alone, sallied forth, as 
she said, "to coax mama." For the last 
three weeks she and Clive had only sniffed 
the fresh air when the shades of darkness 
veiled the earth. There was too much 
danger, in various forms, hanging over him 
for him to care to face the daylight very 
boldly; and even then he had ventured 
perhaps too far, for during one of those 
short evening strolls he had not been un- 
observed. So strange and fortuitous are 
the caprices of luck, that in a vast city 
like London, with all the chances in your 
favour of, with care, remaining for months 
without coming across a single acquaintance, 
Clive was recognized when he least wished 
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to be known. Georgie had been gone but 
a short time, when the unpleasant lodging- 
house maid thrust her head in at the door, 
and with the exclamation, '*A gentleman 
wants yer," showed a man into the room. 
It was Dillon. Clive started from the re- 
cumbent position in which he was smoking 
at his ease, and looked at his visitor with no 
very welcome expression on his face. They 
had been friends once, and but for Mathilde's 
warning he would have hailed him gladly 
now ; as it was, he feared him. 

"Well, Clive, so I have found you out 
at last," he said cheerily, extending his hand 
the while. 

Clive touched it coldly with the tips of his 
fingers. 

" What do you want with me?" he asked, 
"we have not met for so long, I do not 
imagine you would have taken the trouble 
to look me up unless you wanted some- 



thing." 
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" You have grown bitter since the old 
rowdy days in the States, when we quaffed 
life's pleasures in reckless merriment." 

"Hardship and penury are enemies to 
geniality," murmured Clive, as he sank back 
on the sofa. "I have had a weary, cursed 
time of it for many months now, and the 
horizon does not seem likely to clear either." 

" Why, man, I thought you were swelling 
it on the fat of the land, with pockets 
stuffed with gold." 

" Did you ? That is the reason you came 
to pay me a visit, I suppose ; however, let me 
tell you, you are deucedly mistaken." 

" Come, come, Clive, don't be dogged. 
You know well enough it is not my form to 
seek my pals in sunshine, and desert them in 
storm. Tell me, is it true that you are 
married ?" 

" Worse luck to it — yes." 

"Why, has not the wife turned out 
trumps ? " 
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" Oh, she is well enough, but when a 
fellow's luck is at zero, he is an ass to burden 
himself with a wife at all." 

" Ah, well, we must hope for better days. 
But look here, Clive, how comes it that you 
are in this desperate condition ? I heard you 
left New York under favourable auspices." 

" Of course you did. I guessed all along 
that that was what you were driving at. You 
want to unravel that cursed story, but you 
will get nothing out of me !" 

Dillon looked fairlv bewildered. He had 
always imagined that when Clive was cross- 
. examined the whole mystery would be clear- 
ed up. There had then been foul play of 
some sort. Poor old Sternheim had more 
penetration than he had given him credit for. 

"Nonsense, Clive, this is childish," he 
said ; " surely you are not going to withhold 
from young Baird's friends the information 
they require as to his whereabouts ?" 

"The devil only knows where he is, I 
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don't; but why should you take it upon 
yourself to question me ? You are not his 
father by chance." 

^^ I come as Stemheim's friend. I presume 
you will recognise his right to ask inform- 
ation about the boy he committed to your 
charge." 

" He may ask and be d — d to him, I have 
nothing to tell." 

"This is absurd, ridiculous; you surely 
can at least say where and when you saw 
him last ?" 

"Suppose I don't choose to answer any 
questions about the boy at all." 

" Then I am afraid you will lay yourself 
open to grave suspicion, and be made to 
answer them in a way which will not be very 
pleasing to you." 

" I was an idiot ever to undertake 
the care of him. How could I help 
the boy skedaddling, I should like to 
know ?" 
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" Prove that he has skedaddled, and some 
of the onics at least will be removed from 
you. As your friend, let me advise you to 
do this, for at present the charge hinted 
against you is of a far more serious nature." 

" Pray may I ask what the deuce all this 
means ? The boy is gone — gone, I tell you ; 
why should I be made responsible for his 
disappearance ? He was not a child in lead- 
ing-strings, that he could be made to do 
exactly what I pleased. Anyhow he's off, 
and does not seem likely to turn up again in 
a hurry, either." 

" Clive, Clive, I am afraid you know more 
of this story than you choose to say." 

" Why should I withhold the truth ? If I 
had anything to tell," answered Clive, *'I 
should only be too thankful to be able to 
dear up the whole story. The knowledge 
that I undertook to look after the young 
fool, and that he has chosen to take himself 
off in this mysterious way, is not very 
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pleasing, let me tell you, and it is devilish 
hard lines that I should be abused into the 
bargain." 

Dillon shook his head, but said nothing. 

" Of course you suspect, like the rest of 
them, that I have murdered him. Now look 
here, Dillon ; I have no doubt you think me 
a depraved beast, whose word is not worth 
taking ; but, on my oath, I swear I have had 
no hand in that boy's death, nor do I believe 
that he is dead." 

" I am delighted to hear you say this," 
said Dillon, cheerily; "but can you give 
no clue as to where he is likely to be 
found ?" 

"Fooling, I should imagine. He was 
always fond of his own way. He will 
turn up some day, when he has had his 
lark." 

" My dear fellow, I am not quite such a 
simpleton as to believe that the boy could 
go right away in this unaccountable fashion, 
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and that you who were always with him 
should know nothing of the reason." 

" Oh I you are very sharp ; it is a pity 
you did not have charge of him yourself. 
Anyhow, he proved too much for me, the 
young Yankee brute I He want a bear- 
leader, indeed ! — he bear-led me. Now 
look here, Dillon, just consider for a mo- 
ment : was I likely to smother, or otherwise 
dispose of that young whelp, considering 
the amount of coin he always had in hand, 
and my own want of that commodity ? It 
stands to reason I should not have been 
such an ass." 

" Well, the whole thing beats me hollow. 
I own I do not understand it in the least," 
said Dillon, with a shrug. *' By Jove ! I 
am beginning to think that Frenchwoman 
had something to do with the business. She 
owned to an acquaintance with the boy, and 
has looked very queer about him more than 
once." 
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" What Frenchwoman ? What new track 
are you on ?" 

"A certain Madame d'Aubign^. Now 
don't pretend you do not know her. She 
is far too handsome to have escaped your 
observation." 

"Madame d'Aubign^I — oh, ah, yes, 
everybody at the German baths knew her. 
She had to do with that young fool ? — that 
is a good joke I Why, she was far too great 
a queen of fashion to bother her head about 
a chit like that." 

"Well, you do astonish me J She is cer- 
tainly a very pretty woman, but I had no 
idea she was a leader of fashion." 

"What did you think she was? " 

"What she represents herself to be — 
the wife of a French gentleman who is shut 
up in some madhouse, and has thus left her 
unprotected, and not overburdened with 
money. I understood she had come to 
England to economise and live quietly." 
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Clive smiled to himself over Mathilde's 
assumed decorum, though he felt rather 
"riled" that she had not given him the 
cue. Dillon had never been considered 
very strait-laced. How could he know she 
was playing the prude with him ? 

" Well, I did not say she is not all you 
believe her to be. I know very little about 
her, except that she is devilish handsome, 
and all the men raved about her. So she 
is in London, is she ?" 

** Have you not seen her ?" asked Dillon, 
as he thought of the hansom cab outside the 
music-hall. 

" My dear fellow, I have just married a 
wife, and a very pretty little girl, too. 
What should I be running after other wo- 
men for ? In future I intend to leave that 
sort of game to you bachelors," and Clive 
stretched himself wearily. 

" Do you mean to say you have not seen 
Madame d'Aubign^ since she has been 
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in England?" asked Dillon, suspiciously. 

" I mean to say nothing of the kind. I 
interest myself far too little about Madame 
d'Aubign^ in any w^y to attempt to burden 
my recollection with when I saw her last." 

" It is all very queer," remarked Dillon. 
"I am, however, beginning to- see my way 
a bit. I must say I doubted that French- 
woman's soft, blandishing airs. I thought 
she was somewhat of an adventuress, and I 
believe I am right." 

" Entirely wrong, I should imagine, my 
dear Dillon. If one may credit hearsay, 
Madame d'Aubign^ is all she represents her- 
self to be ; and more too, for I have always 
heard that she is a kind, good-hearted wo- 
man, and a staunch friend. They say that 
she has married a brute, but that she can- 
not help, and it is neither your business nor 
mine," said Clive, trying, if possible, to 
erase any suspicions his unguarded remarks 
might have left on Dillon's mind. " Why 
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you should seek to mix her up with young 
Baird I do not know. Well would it have 
been for him if he had fallen into such good 
hands I " 

" I wish to goodness you could be pre- 
vailed upon to say into whose hands he has 
fallen ! It would save much annoyance to 
his friends, and in all probability much 
misery to the boy himself." 

*' Now, look here, Dillon ; I am not in a 
humour to brook any more of this twaddle. 
There was ,a time in the old days, as you 
know, when I would not have stood so 
much ; but adversity has taught me pati- 
ence. There is a limit, however, to my en- 
durance, and let me warn you that you have 
gone far enough. Can't you take an answer 
when one is given you ? I suppose I shall 
have that old Sternheim down on me next, 
with his brdken English." 

" Poor old chap I he is not likely to mo- 
lest you ; he is lying very ill at my lodgings. 
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I would ask you to come and see him, only 
I think very probably the sight of you would 
excite him too much." 

*' I should think in all probability it would. 
At all events, I have not the smallest inten- 
tion of coming. Just tell him the best story 
' you can about the boy, and, for goodness' 
sake, let us have an end to these useless in- 
quiries I" 

" Well, they don't tend to much good. 
* God's little lambs will play,' as the saying 
is. I suppose we must take the thing in 
that spirit, and hope that, at no very future 
date, the boy will grow tired of his frolic, 
and re-appear." 

" Spoken like a sensible man I" said Olive, 
crossing his legs with a complacency which 
had been by no means apparent in the 
earlier stage of the conversation. 

" The only thing I fear is, that the father 
may arrive one day from the States. Do 
you think, my dear Olive, he will view the 
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matter as leniently? He is sharp and 
shrewd, if I recollect him rightly, and will 
naturally look to you for his son.'* 

Clive winced. 

'• I do not fear him," he said, " and I cer- 
tainly am not going to bother myself about 

what he will do or sav until he arrives. I 

•/ 

should have written and acquainted him 
with his son's disappearance, but the truth 
is, I felt rather ashamed of having let him 
slip through my fingers. Well, Georgie, 
you have soon come back," he called out, as 
his wife entered the room and shook hands 
cordially with Mr. Dillon. 

" Are you not glad to see me ?" 
" That depends on the sort of news you 
bring." 

"That is the way husbands talk three 
weeks after marriage," she said laughingly 
to Dillon. " You ought to have taught him 
better manners during your visit." 
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*' Don't talk nonsense, Georgie, but tell 
ine if you have seen your mother ?" 

She nodded her head in acquiescence, but 
instead of answering in words, she kept up 
her conversation with Dillon. 

"How did you find us out? Do you 
know it is very rude to break in on a honey- 
moon ? Poor Oswald is, I know, moped to 
death for want of male society, yet it is not 
very flattering to find he seeks it the moment 
ray back is turned." 

"Excuse me, but if you deserted him, 
what could you expect? However, you 
see, the society sought him — he did not 
seek it." 

" And on a devilishly disagreeable sub- 
ject," snarled Clive. " For goodness' sake, 
Georgie, stop this drivelling nonsense, and 
tell me what Lady Ida says." 

Georgie was serious in a moment when 
she saw her husband was really in earnest. 

" Mama is all right ; she will do whatever 
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we like. Bat tell me what has happened 
since I went out ?" 

" Nothing, nothing ; don't excite yourself 
— only the usual inquiries after that young 
reprobate, Baird." 

^^ Is Mr. Dillon on the enemy's side against 
my husband ? Oh, fie !" and Georgie, ding- 
ing to Olive's arm, looked her prettiest up 
into, the painter s face. 

" On the contrary, my dear Mrs. Olive, 
your husband has nearly convinced me that 
he knows nothing of the matter." 

** Only nearly ! Before you leave this 
room, let me convince you quite. He is en- 
tirely innocent of any participation in this 
boy's fate, whatever it may be. Why, Mr. 
Dillon, I liked you the first moment I saw 
you ; you surely are not going to incur my 
displeasure now. Come, let us be friends," 
and she held out her hand. 

Dillon clasped it warmly. 

^' You and yours have no cause to fear ill 

VOL. u. G 
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from me," he said, in a low voice, as he turn- 
ed to take his departure. 

*^ Bravo I" cried Clive, when the door was 
fairly closed ; " not a bad assertion, little G., 
considering you know nothing whatever of 
ray share in that boy's history." 

" No, but I have a belief in you — in your 
truth and honour. If you fail me, Oswald, 
then I shall have no faith in man or woman 
either, and the world will become a desert." 

There was a cloud on his brow, but 
she saw it not, for he stooped and kissed 
her. 

"So mama is not very angry with us, 
pet," he said, turning the conversation into 
another channel. 

" No ; she cried and made as much fuss 
over me as if I had gained the Victoria 
Cross, instead of having taken you for a hus- 
band. And she says we may go there now 
directly — this very minute, if we like; so 
let us be off, for I hate these dirty lodgings, 
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where we have been ' cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined, kept like tigers in too small a cage ;' 
besides, I wish to exhibit myself in my new 
dignity of mariSe" 

" You have forgotton half your mission, I 
suppose, amid your foolish rhapsodies. What 
about the inquiries likely to be made after 
me?" 

" No, I have forgotten nothing, you cross 
old dear. I made mama write to Sir Henry, 
and I added a postscript, asking him to use 
his best efforts to smooth your path. In the 
meantime, it will be far pleasanter to lie 
hidden in mama's house than in these dingy 
quarters." 

"I hate being beholden to this man," 
muttered Clive. 

"You miLSt hold a candle to the old 
gentleman sometimes, amico mio; in the pre- 
sent instance, he comes in the form of_a 
saint." 

"From what Dillon says, unless that boy's 

g2 
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father comes over, I don*t think there is 
much to fear." 

" All the better for us ; but nevertheless 
it is a stroke of policy to make a friend of 
Sir Henry Wilbraham." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WILL SHB ENSLAVE HIM ? 

Ti I" ATHTLDE had now been for some 
^^•^ days at Brinck Hall, and she had 
gained a complete ascendancy over Glory. 
They led a sort of dreamy life, which to 
Glory was very pleasant. True, their man- 
ner of passing time was not exactly what 
wisdom and common sense would have 
suggested as the most desirable for a young 
imaginative girl ; but neither Lady Wilbra- 
ham nor Sir Henry interfered, and Glory 
was happy. In the essentially practical at- 
mosphere in which she had hitherto dwelt, 
she had probably been overtaxed with 
school-work, village visiting, et cetera. The 
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natural bent of her mind was for solitary 
reading, and constant tugging in another di- 
rection had given her a yet stronger bias to- 
wards a life of peaceful enjoyment, in which 
she might dawdle away her time over her 
books and her painting, an art for which 
she had latterly evinced a decided talent. 
Madame d'Aubign^ came, and Glory was 
delighted, as she thought she had at last 
found a kindred spirit. 

Over Lady Wilbraham, Mathilde's power 
was little less than over Glory. She had 
already quite forgotten the difference of 
their faith, and no one would have made 
her believe that a being endued with such 
purity of thought, such angelic sweetness, 
could be other than a perfect Christian. 
The art of dissembling, and thus gaining 
power over her fellows, being Mathilde's 
forte, these two unsophisticated women were 
but the playthings of her pleasure ; but that 
dark, stern, heavy-browed Baronet, who had 
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seen something of life, and who, at the 
least, thought himself wise enough to detect 
gold from dross as the human coin passed 
perpetually through his fingers, he would 
not be so easily imposed upon ; and yet 
Mathilde had set her heart on winning his 
confidence and regard I Hitherto, with a 
moroseness which was not natural to him, 
he had kept carefully out of her way. She 
the while was studying his peculiarities from 
a distance, aided not a little by many stray 
bits of information which Glory, in her 
guilelessness, bestowed unwittingly. 

At last one morning, while Glory was 
finishing a drawing, Mathilde, tempted by 
the unusual luxury of a bright November 
sun, had strolled out towards the little 
wood, erst the scene of Georgie's and Olive's 
meeting in the warm Summer-time. Per- 
haps Mathilde was aware that Sir Henry 
too had been seized with a rambling fit in 
that direction. However that may be, 
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thither she directed her steps ; and as Sir 
Henry heard the rustling made by her foot- 
falls on the dead leaves, he turned. The 
gloomy expression his oountenan'ce had 
worn of late brightened when he beheld 
Mathilde, her warm fresh beauty enhanced 
by the soft rays of the Winter sun. She 
moved gracefully towards him, draped in 
those masses of neutral colour Mathilde 
knew so well how to arrange. There never 
was a hard line about her — ^her dress, her 
coiffure, everything was in perfect unison, 
truly artistic in its entirety. She walked 
straight up to Sir Henry, who lifted his hat 
as she approached. There was something 
about this woman which abashed him — he 
was not at home with her, and could not get 
over the feeling that she should not be 
there, installed as Glory's companion. 

. " What a lovely morning I" she said, in 
her soft voice. "I see the sunshine has 
tempted you too into its warmth and bright- 
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ness. If the trees were only clad in green, 
it would be quite like Summer. Don't you 
wish it were always Summer, Sir Henry ?" 

" In another world we may hope that it 
will be so. Here we must be content to 
bear with cold and storm," was his reply, 
somewhat gravely given. 

Mathilde shivered. 

" Oh, I do not like cold," she said, " in 
any form. I have had my share of it, 
which perhaps makes me dread it the more. 
But the sun mmt be going to shine on me 
now." 

" I hope so," he answered kindly. " You 
are young to have had much to complain of 
as yet from the world's hard usage." 

" Ah I Sir Henry, the Winter of life visits 
one in its coldest form when it comes in the 
garb of Poverty. That is a phase of misery 
which, thank God, you have never felt ; but 
do not let us talk of it, or think of it. I am 
oh ! so happy here ; and as long as I can 
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retain the love and goodwill of Lady Wil- 
brahauiy and that little darling Glory, no 
wintry winds will ever touch me. They 
may blow due east as much as they 
like." 

'^ I am glad you are satisfied with your 
new position, my dear mademoiselle. I am 
iBure we shall all try to make it as pleasant 
as possible to you." 

" Thank you with my whole heart," she 
said. Then she paused. ^' But may not I 
too give something in return for so much 
courtesy shown to me, a poor lonely foreign- 
er ? May I not do something beyond the duty 
for which I am paid ?" 

*' Certainly, if you like ; though I do not 
quite understand your meaning," said Sir 
Henry, smiling. 

" Ah, monsieur, you will forgive me. 
We foreigners are not like you English 
people — we cannot be reserved and silent 
when our feelings are concerned. We must 
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give our emotions vent in words. Th^ full- 
ness of our hearts, whether in joy or in 
sorrow, cannot be restrained." 

Sir Henry looked amazed ; he was at a 
loss to understand where this sudden out- 
burst of sentiment was going to end. 

"Ah," she cx)ntinued, **I have offended 
you. Let me go back to the solitude of my 
own chamber, there in penances to remit my 
fault." 

" My dear young lady, I am not in the 
very least offended ; only pray explain your- 
self." 

" It is of yourself I would speak," said 
Mathilde, looking down. *' I cannot bear 
to see you so dejected and unhappy. Can 
nothing be done to make your life more 
joyous? Is there no one to sympathize 
with you in your trouble ?" And she looked 
suddenly up at him with her large passionate 
eyes. 

" How do you know I have a sorrow ?" 
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^^ Am I a woman, and incapable of making 
that discovery ?" 

^' My mother and Glory are ignorant of 
it." 

" They have not been proved in the fire 
of suffering, as I have been. But you are 
not offended with me for probing an open 
wound ? We may be friends still, I hope ?*' 

" Friends — oh ! yes," said Sir Henry, 
testily ; " all you women seem to think I am 
a very safe man to make a friend of. As 
for loving me, no woman was ever in love 
with me in my life." 

Mathilde laughed. 

^^ Excuse me for doubting you," she said, 
softly; "but I can scarcely believe that. 
Some pretty English aristocrat will break 
her heart about you some day ; and, in the 
meantime, I, poor and humble as I am, 
esteem it a high honour to be allowed to call 
you friend. You will come into our little 
sitting-room sometimes, when Glory and I 
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are at work, and let us try to amuse you. 
It makes me quite melancholy to see you 
moping about these grounds alone.'* 

"I will — I will," he answered; "and 
thank you most cordially, my dear made- 
moiselle, for your kind S5rmpathy.*' And he 
took the hand which hung listlessly by her 
side, and pressed it warmly. 

" And now," she said, " Glory will be 
wondering where I am lingering so long. 
Au revoivj Sir Henry." 

Thus they parted. Mathilde had made a 
desperate throw, and, as she walked back 
to the house, she did not feel very sure 
whether she had caught her fish or not. 
There was something so phlegmatic about 
that burly, handsome Englishman, it was 
by no means easy to make an impression on 
him ; but she was getting very tired of being 
reduced to the society of Lady Wilbraham 
and Glory, and she felt that she and Sir 
Henry would remain for ever on the same 
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distant terms, if she did not make the first 
advances. 

And he, what course did his meditations 
take, when he was left to the solitary enjoy- 
ment of them ? Being a man, his first 
thought was that she was a very handsome, 
elegant-looking woman; then he came to 
the conclusion that his life was very dull, 
and that, Georgie being lost to him for ever, 
he might as well amuse himself a little by 
talking to this sympathising Frenchwoman. 
No harm could possibly come of it ; besides, 
too, he would be better able to judge 
whether she was really a proper companion 
for Glory or not. It was, perhaps, strange 
that the practical man had not made up his 
mind on that subject during the last ten 
minutes* conversation, but, as others of his 
sex have boon before hiro, so, unknown to 
himself, he was, for the time, bewitched. 

Thus days paisod on, and the acquaint- 
ance between Mathlldo and Sir Henry, 
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which had started into life among the leaf- 
' less trees in the little wood, had already 
ripened into an intimacy. Many were the 
visits he paid the cosy, sunny morning-room, 
where Mathilde and Glory passed the 
greater portion of their time. Glory, in her 
"princely heart of innocence," could not 
understand the change which had come over 
her sedate, somewhat silent cousin. He was 
so conversational and pleasant of late, and 
the time, when he came to sit with them, 
passed so agreeably and quickly, it quite 
surprised Glory, who had always been a 
little bit afraid of Sir Henry. He scarcely 
ever hunted either now, which was verv un- 
usual for him, as, during previous Winters, 
he had been a devoted lover of sport, and 
had entered into the spirit of it with all the 
zeal and ardour usually evinced by English 
country gentlemen of the right sort; but 
now — 

** He capers nimbly in a lady^s chamber 
To the laacivious pleasing of a lute/^ 
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Yet, with all his dalliance about Mathilde, 
Sir Henry had not forgotten Georgie ; but 
he got on so much better in this new flirta- 
tion. Love-making evidently was not his 
natural bent, and he was perpetually being 
scared off his ground by Georgie's sharp 
retorts, while Mathilde always held out a 
friendly hand to help him over the rough 
places. To any third person experienced in 
the workings of these matters, it would have 
been very obvious that she was making 
more than half the running herself, and that 
the careful, cautious Sir Henry had, in a few 
short days, become enslaved — a puppet in 
the hands of this wily, intriguing woman. 

" Earlsfort is coming to-morrow — he has 
offered himself on a visit for a few days," 
was Sir Henry *s announcement as he turned 
his letters over at breakfast one morning, 
when the present state of things had existed 
about a fortnight. ^'I suppose he must 
come, eh, mother?" 
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Lady Wilbraham did not see the slightest 
objection ; but her son did, though he did 
not like to own it. He did not want his 
repose interfered with. He was very well 
satisfied with things as they were — for the 
present, at least ; and he rather feared " the 
quips, and sentences, and paper bullets of 
the brain" with which he knew Earlsfort 
would assail him, for having allowed himself 
to be so soon humoured by another woman. 
He looked across the table at Mathilde — 
she was all smiles. An addition to the 
family circle was, of all things, what she 
would have preferred. Sir Henry had 
proved a much easier victim than she had 
expected : and now that he was caught, she 
was quite ready for another venture. 

So the following day Sir Henry's dog-cart 
went to the station, and brought back Dick 
Earlsfort. 

" Now, I do call this a stretch of friend- 
ship, Hal, my boy. Fancy me voluntarily 
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enduring the horrors of the country in an 
English Winter." And he shivered as he 
stood, wrapped in furs from head to foot, 
on the steps of the house-door. "But I 
pitied you, old fellow, left here to pine in 
solitude amid the marshes of mud I see 
everywhere around, so I thought I must 
come and look after you. I hope you ap- 
preciate the motive." 

" You are a good fellow, Dick. I hope 
you will not find it as dull here as you 
expect. You shall have a mount to-morrow. 
The hounds meet close at hand." 

"Not for Joe, I thank you kindly. 1 
never risk my neck over cruel sport. It is 
a way I have to object to it. It may be 
peculiar, but so it is. I would not keep 
you in, though, for the world." 

"Oh! I have not been out much this 
Winter." 

"So I thought — moping. That is a 
bad habit too — worse than hunting." 
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" Well, never mind. Come into my 
room, and tave a cigar befpre you dress 
for dinner." 

At dinner, Captain Earlsfort was intro- 
duced to the ladies, and as he looked round 
the comfortable, well-curtained dining-room, 
with its cheerful fire of huge logs, and then 
at the pleasant faces round him, two of 
which were unmistakeably above the aver- 
age in beauty, he stretched his legs out 
under the well-spread mahogany, and smiled 
complacently. The luxurious man of the 
world, who was a gourmet in all his 
tastes, began to think that this week in the 
country, which he had dedicated to friend- 
ship, would not be so very unendurable 
after all. " Wine, women, warmth," would, 
as usual, he supposed, exercise a benign 
influence; particularly too when the femi- 
nine element, in its fairest form, presented 
itself so very unexpectedly before him. 

The dinner passed more cheerfully than 

h2 
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dinners usually did in that staid old house, 
for Earlsfort, with his ready talk, invariably 
overturned all barriers set up by prudish- 
ness and formalism ; and Mathilde was not 
backward in assisting him — ^in fact, she 
came out in a way which rather astonished 
Sir Henry. She had never been so bright 
and joyous, or shown so much knowledge of 
the world and its ways during her inter- 
views with him, as she did to-night with 
the talkative, rattling Earlsfort. Mathilde 
was carried away for the time. During the 
humdrum life of the last few months, she 
had been debarred from the enjoyment of 
congenial society, and this man, who was 
thoroughly a member of the world in which 
she had once lived, set her heart beating 
and her cheeks glowing; and while she 
talked on carelessly with him, she forgot 
her self-imposed disguise, and dropped her 
doak of meekness and decorum. She was 
like the maiden in ^sop*8 fable, who was 
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turned from a cat into a woman. Sbe sat 
very demurely at the board's end till a 
mouse ran before her. 

So the evening passed away ; Sir Henry 
very fidgety and testy the while. He was 
perhaps just a little bit jealous at the turn 
things had taken. There was, too, a fami- 
liarity about the easy, go-a-head conversa- 
tion carried on by Mathilde and Earlsfort 
which not a little "riled" him. 

At last the ladies retired for the night, 
and Sir Henry and his friend proceeded to 
indulge in the fragrant weed over the wood 
fire in the well-appointed smoking-room. 

"By Jove, Hall" exclaimed Earlsfort, 
when they were fairly settled in their re- 
spective comers, "I thought better things 
of you. The devil a bit of pity will you 
ever get from me again when you retire 
down-hearted into country quarters 1 Why, 
that young cousin of yours is the freshest, 
prettiest little sixteen-year-old I have seen 
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for many a day ; and that Frenchwoman — 
why, where the deuce did you pick her 
up?** 

^* My mother engaged her as a companion 
for Glory, while I was away in Paris 
lately." 

"Your mother, eh! — she engaged her, 
did she ? I should like to have a peep into 
her antecedents ; and I will, too, before I 
have done." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Sir Henry, 
uneasily. 

" Nothing very particular, only ^" 

**Go on ; can't you speak?" 

*' Well, she is very good-looking — ^that is 
all" 

"The poor woman cannot help that, I 
suppose ?" 

*'No, no — certainly not; as you would 
justly observe, she did not make herself. 
But what has she come here for ? I should 
very much like to know." 
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"It was a chance, I presume, as those 
things generally are." 

"Oh! a devil of a chance, I make no 
doubt. All I can say is, defend me from 
such 1" 

" What, in Heaven's name, do you mean ? 
You speak in riddles, man 1 The chance 
has been a lucky one — for us, at least. 
Mademoiselle la Fitte is an accomplished 
gentlewoman — in every way a most desir- 
able companion for Glory ; added to which, 
she is most scrupulously conscientious, and 
very highly-principled." 

Captain Earlsfort took his legs down 
from a comfortable position in which he had 
perched them on the mantel-shelf, and 
turned himself round, chair and all, so as to 
face Sir Henry. 

" Have late occurrences driven you mad, 
or are you trying to make a fool of me ?" 
he asked, seriously. 

" Neither the one nor the other. I am 
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in my sober senses, and I am relating honest 
truth." 

" By Jingo ! I knew your knowledge of 
the world was not letter A, number 1, but 
I did not think you were quite so easily 
done, my good friend Hal." 

" Not very civil language. You presume 
on long intimacy/* said Sir Henry, growing 
angry. 

^'Now, don't flash and thunder, or do 
anything tempestuous. A few wholesome 
truths are necessary sometimes. The clever- 
est among us have a way of making mis- 
takes." 

^^ What mistake have I made, and what 
have you to insinuate against Mademoiselle 
la Fitte ? Recollect it is a serious thing, 
Dick, to blow on a woman's fair fame." 

^^ Quite aware of the fact, my good fellow. 
Though I have knocked about, and lived 
hard enough, Grod knows, in my time, yet a 
woman's reputation is a fragile little com- 
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modity I have been rather careful over. I 
don't think this French friend of yours will 
be injured by any remarks of mine, and that 
innocent young cousin of yours will not be 
improved if she remain much longer in the 
house." 

" Have you any reason for these asser- 
tions ? What do you know of the lady ?" 
And Sir Henry looked very white ; a most 
unmistakeable storm was brewing. 

" She is an adventuress, without a doubt. 
It is needless to say any more. Why, Hal, 
I do believe you are infatuated with this 
woman ! You must be, or you could never 
have been so blind ; you would otherwise 
have seen in ten minutes that she is no fit 
inmate for a steady-going English house- 
hold." 

" I cannot believe this, and I will not !" 
said Sir Henry. " Have you had any previous 
acquaintance with her, or do you know any- 
thing to prove this ?"* 
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Dick Earlsfort shook his head. 

^' As far as I am individually concerned, I 
want no proof. I rely entirely on the evi- 
dence of my own senses ; but I will under- 
take to satisfy you on the subject in the 
course of a few days.** 

^' I cannot in the least make out what you 
mean. I have seen a good deal of Made- 
moiselle la Fitte during the last week or 
two, and have never observed anything the 
least fast about her. Half the young ladies 
of high birth of the present day are ten 
times more go-ahead in their manners than 
she is. It is her excessive gentleness and 
her soft, winning ways which are so 'very 
taking." 

" Well, they seem to have fetched you, 
at all events ; and, my good fellow, if you 
choose to burn your fingers, I do not object 
in the very least, only I would have the ob- 
ject of all this admiration removed a little 
farther oflF, if I were you." 
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" Now, look here, Earlsfort. These inuen- 
does must end ;" and Sir Henry planted 
himself with his back to the fireplace, look- 
ing his fiercest. " You and I have known 
each other some years, and I have no desire 
to quarrel with you — above all, too, in my 
own house ; but it is only due to the regard 
and respect I have for Mademoiselle la 
Fitte, that I should not hear a word of 
slander uttered against her without defend- 
ing her ; and, by heavens, I will, and to the 
utmost, too !" 

" Bdte-la, my dear Hal 1 I have said my 
say — let it be pax between us. It is no 
business of mine, after all, and I was a fool 
to make any little impertinent remarks — 
meddlers generally get hit the hardest in a 
fray. To change the subject, I shall run 
over to Paris again next week, I think; 
London is nasty at this time of year. 
I am afraid I am not English enough in my 
tastes to glory in the fogs." 
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But the even current of their conversa- 
tion was ruffled, and, easy talker though 
Dick Earlsfort was, he could not smoothe the 
troubled surface. Sir Henry was in no 
mood for chat ; he was angry with his friend 
for stirring up this subject, and determined 
not to believe one word against Mathilde, 
yet angry too with himself for his own ob- 
stinacy. Thjit something sub rosd he had 
detected when he first saw her would ever 
and anon peep up, and make him wish, as 
he had then done, that she had never come 
to Brinck Hall. So they finished their 
cigars, and went moodily to bed. 

Had Mathilde known what keen ob- 
servation she was undergoing next morn- 
ing at breakfast, it is probable she would 
have been less demonstrative in her man- 
ner. 

During the morning the younger ladies 
strolled with the gentlemen down the hill 
to the village. Sir Henry was still very 
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testy and out of humour — so much so that 
Captain Earlsfort determined to shorten his 
visit, and let the storm blow quietly over ; 
but in the meantime, his detective propen- 
sities incited him to get a little information, . 
in a careless sort of way, out of the lady. 
Naturally he spoke of the Continent, as he 
passed the greater portion of his time there. 

*^ Mademoiselle knows Paris, as a matter 
of course ?" 

" But very little," replied Mathilde. " I 
was but a child when my father died, and 
I have not been much in Paris since.*' 

" Ah 1" said Earlsfort, " I recollect when 
I was a boy in Paris with my father — some 
years ago now — there was an old General 
la Fitte, a veteran. I wonder if he was 
any relation to Mademoiselle ?" 

" C'etait mon phre^^^ said Mathilde's soft 
voice. 

*'Your father!— Le General la Fitte 
your father 1 Impossible !" 
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" It is nevertheless true," she answered, 
laughing. "He married my mother, who 
was an Englishwoman, and died when I was 
very young, leaving me his blessing and a 
thousand francs a year." 

Earlsfort was* at his wits' end. Could he 
be mistaken, after all ? At all events, now 
that he had a clue to the lady's parentage, 
it would not be so difficult to learn some- 
thing about her. He had not expected she 
would have owned so readily to any of her 
antecedents. Yet Mathilde had not betrayed 
herself; she knew every inquiry ingenuity 
could devise might be made in Paris for 
Mademoiselle la Fitte. She had left Paris 
when very young, and had been married 
for the last eight years; thus it was not 
very likely Captain Earlsfort would obtain 
much information about her. She was be- 
ginning to think he was almost as sharp as 
she was, and agreeable as was the time 
passed in his society, yet she. almost regret- 
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ted he had ever come there. Her hold 
over Sir Heniy was not yet quite strong 
enough to admit of any little ade-wiads of 
slander ocnning in between them. As for 
attempting to bewitch Dick Earlsfort, that 
she felt to be ntterly useless. 

They were standing by a small gate now, 
leading fix)m the grounds into the village, 
waiting for Sir Henry, who had crossed 
over to the post-office to inquire for letters 
by the second post. Mathilde contemplated 
Earlsfort as he stood leaning against the 
rails; and he, his dissipated-looking wide- 
awake slightly on one side, which gave him 
a very insolent, self-satisfied appearance, 
returned her gaze with interest. A struggle 
between those two would be on very equal 
terms, but Mathilde seemed inclined to hold 
back, as though she were half afraid of un- 
dertaking it. In the course of a few min- 
utes Sir Henry returned, with an open let- 
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ter in his hand. He was evidently in a state 
of great agitation. 

*'Frona Lady Ida," he said, addressing 
Earlsfort, " with a P.S. from Georgie. Clive 
is in trouble of some sort, and they want me 
to set him right." 

Dick Earlsfort whistled as he held out 
his hand for the letter. He read it through, 
and then looked up. His eye rested for a 
moment on Mathilde ; she was pale as 
death. He, however, made no observation, 
save to ask Sir Henry when he was going 
to town. 

'^ This afternoon," was the answer. " Poor 
little Georgie I I promised to stand her 
friend, and I will do my best for her." 

So the party walked quickly back to the 
house, only few words being spoken the 
while. Everyone seemed absorbed by their 
own thoughts, save Glory, and she was 
rather bewildered. She did not quite com- 
prehend what it all meant. 
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" Out of Scylla into Charybdis — this is 
about the jolliest mess I have seen for some 
time !" muttered Earlsfort, talking to him- 
self, as he rattled his things together, 
preparatory to accompanying his friend 
to town. "I wonder how all this will 
end? That French Mademoiselle, with 
the eyes, is very leery, I make no doubt, 
but I will be upsides with her yet. I am 
bothered if I don't think she is mixed up in 
some mysterious way with that fellow Clive. 
She is not spoony enough on Hal to get 
white about him/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

FRIENDLY INTEBFBBENCB. 

T\RESSED in the daintiest of toilettes, 
-'-^ • pretty Georgie is seated in the draw- 
ing-room in Lady Ida's house in Mayfair. 
She looks quite herself now, bright and 
saucy. The depression produced by her 
residence in those dirty lodgings has worn 
away ; but Georgie, during her short matri- 
monial career, has already discovered that 
vagabondage may be very pleasing under 
some circumstances, but, to make it so, it 
must be a vagabondage well gilt ; and she 
is in .no way sorry to exchange those pover- 
ty-stricken quarters for her mother's com- 
fortable house. 
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" Oswald need never upbraid me now for 
being a burden to him," thought the young 
lady with satisfaction, as she lolled back in 
an easy-chair and toyed with a bit of fragile 
woman's work : ** we shall have plenty of 
money as long as mama lives ; and when she 
dies — ^well, I suppose something will cast up. 
Anyhow, I am not going to fret, and it is 
my full intention to make the best of life. 
Visitors at this time of the morning ! — I 
wonder who on earth it is? Sir Henry 
Wilbraham, I am delighted to see you. 
How good of you to come 1" 

" I did not know you were here. I ex- 
pected to find Lady Ida," said the Baronet, 
hesitatingly, looking rather foolish over this 
unexpected meeting with the lady of his 
love. 

" How rude you are ! But then you 
always were a bear ; T supnose you go on 
the principle that * virtue is, like a rich 
stone, best plain set,' so you leave your man- 

i2 
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ners rough and unpolished, to show off your 
superiority over other people." 

''Not in the least changed/* he said, half 
to himself, as he held her hand, and looked, 
with a sort of pitying expression, into her 
face. 

** Changed I — why should I be changed ? 
Getting what they want does not generally 
change people, unless, by-the-way, it makes 
them more saucy." 

"Fulfilled wishes do not always re- 
alize anticipation. God grant you may 
have no cause for regret !'' was the grave 
answer. 

'* Pooh 1 pooh ! I shall get intensely angry 
if you have come here to prophesy evil. 
With Oswald for a husband, and you for a 
friend, I shall do very well, never fear. 
You have not forgotten the old promise 
that you will stand my friend, have 

you ? '• 

' ^''It is the recollection of that promise 
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which brings me here to-day, to do what I 
can to help your husband." 

" Hurrah ! Sir Henry — you are a trump ! 
You are conferring a favour on me, too ; 
for, to tell you the truth, Oswald is very 
grumpy over the state of his affairs, and', as 
a man in the blues is my aversion, we shall 
take to quarrelling soon if something be not 
done to cure him of the dismals." 

"What do you wish me to do?" 

" Well, you see, I have rather trusted to 
your well-established position to back him 
up. That little mistake he made in Paris, 
poor dear, has followed him, I am sadly 
afraid, and it annoys and galls him to 
be suspected of dishonesty. Now, if you 
would take him by the hand for a time, this 
little breeze would soon blow over, and he 
would be able to hold his own again." 

Sir Henry stared at her for a minute or 
two in a vacant sort of way. 

"Georgie," he said, calmly, "do you 
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know wKat you are asking? You are as 
well aware as I am what this man you have 
chosen to marry is, and yet you expect me 
to condone all his former offences, and in- 
troduce him to society as my bosom friend!" 

" He is ray husband," was her only an- 
swer. 

" Unfortunately, and therefore I am 
afraid you will have to suffer for his short- 
comings." 

. " Then you refuse to assist him to retrieve 
the past, so that my future may be brighter 
and calmer." 

" I will do what I can to help him, for 
your sake. But even you can scarcely ask 
me to stand god-father to a man who is 
entirely without integrity or honour. I 
should only blacken my own reputation, 
without being of the slightest real benefit to 
him. If I thought this late dark business 
was his only offence, the case might be 
different; but it is useless to disguise the 
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truth from you — he has been for years a 
confirmed gambler, and, on more than one 
occasion, has been detected in very unscru- 
pulous manoeuvring." 

" I know he plays. I have known that 
ever since I first made his acquaintance ; but 
I do not believe that he cheats. He is the 
victim of a set of wretches, who want to 
make him out bad to shield themselves." 

" Do you think you could get a promise 
from him that he will never put himself 
in the way of temptation by touching a 
card or a dice-box again ?" 

" I will not ask him such a thing. He 
says it is his only means of subsistence." 

'*Georgie, Georgie, you surely must be 
very ignorant of the depths of infamy into 
which a love of play drags d man, and of 
the horrors which must await you as a pro- 
fessed gambler's wife, or you would not 
talk thus coolly, as if you rather encouraged 
it than otherwise." 
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^^ It does not affect me as seriously as it 
does you ; but then, you see, I am not such 
a saint as you are. I am not sure I should 
not like the excitement of a little play my- 
self — in fact, Oswald suggested yesterday 
that, if this turmoil be kept up against him, 
I should go to the tables next Spring, and 
play for him." 

" Good heavens 1" cried Sir Henry, " has 
it come to this ?" 

Georgie burst out laughing. 

"You are a terrible old Puritan," she 
said. " Other women, socially as good as I 
am, play, Why should not I ?" 

" Because other people choose to go ut- 
terly and entirely to the bad is no reason 
why you should follow their example, I 
presume. If you are going to encourage 
your husband in the evil courses which have 
brought him to the pass in which he now is, 
it ia utterly useless for me or anyone else 
to attempt to help him." 
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" I am sure I don't want to encourage 
him in doing anything wrong," said Georgie, 
with a little shake. " Don't be down on 
me so very sharply. If I were to preach to 
Oswald all day long, as you would do, he 
would take to drinking, or some worse vice, 
to forget me. I cried for a fortnight over 
the state of affairs when I discovered how 
bad they were, and it only provoked 
him; now I intend to laugh, whatever 
comes." 

Sir Henry shook his head sadly. 

"This is very terrible I" he said. "I 
must consult Earlsfort and one or two 
friends, and see what can be done for your 
husband. Perhaps if we were to get him 
some appointment, it might keep him 
straight for awhile. Is there anything 
hanging over him besides these gambling 
suspicions — any debts or " 

Sir Henry stopped. He was not sure 
how far Georgie's knowledge of her hus- 
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band's affairs mi^ht reach, and he would not 
for worlds have needlessly pained her. 

" Oh, I know what you mean— about that 
boy. Of course you will contradict that 
story. Oswald knows nothing whatever 
about the boy." 

" I thought he had the charge of him." 

"That was his misfortune. A wretched 
woman, whom I dread more than all these 
troubles put together, is mixed up with the 
business in some way, how I have not dis- 
covered. Oswald told me once to ask her 
where he was, but I would rather never 
know than be compelled to look on that 
hateful woman's face again," and Georgie 
got very excited. 

" Who is she ? Where is she to be 
found ?" 

" Where she is to be found I know not. 
Her name is Madame d'Aubign^. The only 
time I ever saw her was at Mrs. Baird's. 
Sir Henry, if ever the crime of murder is 
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added to my other sins, that woman will be 
the victim." 

" Hush, hush ! pray do not talk so wildly. 
In what way has that woman offended 
you r 

" Don't ask, don't ask," she said. " My 
suspicions may be unfounded. He may not 
be to blame — I will not think he is— but 
she — oh ! I should like to see her lying dead 
at my feet !" 

" Georgie, I cannot listen to this sort of 
talk ; let us hope that what you insinuate 
does not exist. Rely on my friendship, and 
promise me that, if any new difficulties arise, 
you will let me know. In the meantime, I 
will see what can be done to put things on 
a better footing, though I fear me, poor 
child, your life will not be a bed of roses." 

" What a dear old croak you are I Never 
mind; if you help the lame dogs over the 
stile, you shall have your grumble over their 
having lamed themselves unnecessarily. 
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Now do you tj^ink people are any happier, 
Sir Henry, for fidgeting themselves into a 
fever, and sighing their hearts away over 
the miseries that arise? For ray part, I 
think it is a mistake. There is that dear, 
good mother of mine ; she wears her life 
out groaning over trifles. The whole of 
this morning sh.e has been fretting and 
fuming because the housemaid has knocked 
the head off a Dresden woman. It is use- 
less for me to tell her it will stick together, 
and look as well as ever. * The intrinsic 
value is diminished/ she says. Such twad- 
dle I I should think myself as valuable as 
ever if I broke my leg, and had it mended.*' 
Sir Henry was obliged to smile, though 
he was grieved the while over Georgie's 
total want of seriousness and sensitiveness. 
She seemed as thoroughly unappreciative of 
the beauties in art and nature as she was 
untouched by regret at those dark spots in 
Olive's character^ tha very thought of which 
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would have crushed many women with a 
weight of shame. But Georgie did not 
seem to care in the least what people either 
said or thought, as long as no inconvenience 
arose from Olive's delinquencies, and all 
could be bright and jolly. 

" You certainly do not inherit Lady Ida's 
talent for fidgeting ov6r trifles, or grave 
matters either,'* said her companion. 

" No, nor have I borrowed any of your 
distinctive quality. I don't sit down and 
anticipate calamities months before they 
arise. Is it not a blessing, all things con- 
sidered ?" 

" I am hardly prepared to answer that 
question in the affirmative. If " . 

" Stop I I can imagine all you are going 
to say, so leave the sermon for some other 
l;ime." 

"Well, I am afraid it will not make 
much impression. Do you wish me to see 
your husband before I go ?" 
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" No, certainly not. He is in a savage 
humour this morning, smoking tobacoo by 
the pound, and swearing volubly over the 
hard lines which compel him to forego his 
old haunts. You and he would probably 
quarrel if you met just now. He has got 
it into his head that you were once spoony 
about me." 

"Then perhaps I had better not come 
here any more ; but, recollect, you sent for 
me,'' and Sir Henry bridled up and looked 
annoyed. 

" Don t be a fool, my good friend ; come 
as often as you like. Oswald will get out 
of his tantrums when he has something else 
to amuse him. Ask him to dinner to meet 
a friend or two, so that he may feel he is 
riot quite sent to Coventry, and he will be 
all right." 

And Sir Henry took his departure, any- 
thing but pleased at his interview with 
Georgie. He was beyond measure annoyed 
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as he thought over what was expected of 
him. Clive was a man he personally dis- 
liked. He loathed his vices, and regarded 
him as a sneaking coward, who was ready 
to creep back into society again under shel- 
ter of his wife's connections, and who, when 
he got there, would probably recommence 
his old propensities, and turn out a greater 
blackguard than ever. Yet Sir Henry could 
not refuse Georgie. This little, spoiled, way- 
ward beauty had got herself into an abyss of 
trouble through her wilfulness, and he must 
try to help her to the best of his power. 
Mathilde, for the time, was forgotten. As 
long as Georgie wanted Sir Henry, or any- 
thing on earth could be done for Georgie, 
he did not trouble himself about other wo- 
men ; though, as he walked slowly through 
the streets in the direction of his club, he 
did think that the day might come when 
the society of that charming, sympathising 
Mademoiselle la Fitte might be a comfort to 
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Georgie. Then Earlsfort's warning rose in 
his mind. 

"Confound that fellow! I wish he had 
held his tongue. I am sure I have quite 
enough to worry me just now, without hav- 
ing my mind filled with baseless suspicions.'' 

However, irritated as he was against Dick 
Earlsfort, his first inquiry on entering his 
dub was to ask if he was there. Sir Henry 
felt himself rather perplexed over the man- 
agement of these affairs ; and, whatever 
Earlsfort might be, he would at least give 
him credit for nous. 

As soon as her visitor had taken his 
departure, Georgie dashed into the room 
where Clive was seated, as usual amid 
clouds of smoke. 

*' I presume your lover has gone, since 
you see fit to come here," he said, testily. 

Georgie stamped her foot. 

" What a bear you are I If anyone had 
told me, a few weeks back, that you would 
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have turned out so ill-tempered and can- 
tankerous, I should not have believed them. 
Here have I been humbling myself for the 
last half- hour before Sir Henry Wilbraham, 
simply to get him to help and befriend you, 
and my only thanks are vile insinuations ! If 
he be my lover, all I can say is so much the 
better for you." 

" Well, what is he going to do, after all 
this talk?" 

" Try to make you respectable — no easy 
matter either, I expect." 

" The deuce he is ! — and may I ask how 
he intends to begin ? Is he going to send 
some of the Society for the Reformation of 
Morals here to preach? By Jove! *two 
archbishops and a martyr to boot ' would 
never succeed in screwing me up to Wilbra- 
ham's pitch of sanctity." 

" You are about right ; nothing short of a 
miracle would make a saint of you. Sir 
Henry is not going to attempt anything so 
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itDpossible ; be is going to try to get you an 
appointment/' 

" Very kind, indeed, of him ; but I shall 
not accept it, should he succeed," said Clive, 
coolly, between the puffs of his cigar. " If 
you think I am going to spend the re- 
mainder of my life between the four walls 
of a dirty office, to please either you or 
Wilbraham, you are mistaken ! Sit on a 
high stool all day with a ledger before me, 
adding up columns of figures — faugh! I 
would rather have a halter round my neck, 
and swing from the gallows." 

" That is right," said Georgie, laughing ; 
** settle it straight off, before you know any- 
thing about it. He might get you the 
appointment of hangman ; perhaps that 
would be more congenial to your tastes." 

" D — n his appointments ! — I don't want 
any of them. I won't have that fellow 
corning here, prating about work and re- 
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spectability. I hate work, and I don't in- 
tend to begin making a slave of myself 
now." 

" No, you would rather be a pauper, and 
live on your wife. I believe you only mar- 
ried me because you thought mama had 
some money." 

** You had better be silent on that subject, 
I should think, Mrs. Clive. Did you not 
throw yourself in my arms, and swear you 
would not leave me ? I am sure I did not 
ask you to come." 

" Oh ! Oswald, what an ungrateful wretch 
you are, after all I have done for you ! But 
there, I don't want to praise myself, only 
let me tell you I mean to lead a jolly life, 
and totally disregard your ill-temper. You 
may sit here and swear, and rage yourself 
into a fit, if you like. I am going out in 
the carriage. I should advise you to come, 
too ; but you need not:, unless you choose." 

k2 
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"Where are you going?" 

"To some shops, and to make a few 
calls. Come along, old man, let us play a 
spoony couple for once and astonish the 
natives ; such animals are rare after matri- 
mony in these days, you know." 

Olive's ill-temper relaxed somewhat, and 
tossing his half-finished cigar out of the 
window, he prepared to accompany his 
wife. Georgie was radiant ; she was going 
to exhibit her husband to a few particular 
friends, and she was just like a child with a 
new toy. There were a good many storm- 
clouds floating about on the horizon of her 
married life ; but they did not frighten her 
in the least. As long as Clive was in a good 
humour and talkative, she prattled with and 
petted him ; when he was cross and dis- 
agreeable, which was not unfrequently the 
case, she was quite as ready to quarrel as he 
was. She loved him after her own fashion ; 
but then the power of loving had not been 
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very strongly developed in Georgie's nature. 
La Rochefoucauld says " that there are many 
people in the world who would never have 
been in love if they had never heard talk of 
it," and Georgie very probably was one of 
these people. 

So the husband and wife went out to- 
gether. Lady Ida had a literary rSwmnj 
which prevented her from driving that after- 
noon ; and before she started, Georgie had 
the satisfaction of showing herself to her 
mother's guests, and receiving their con- 
gratulations. With her old friend, the poet, 
she was especially amused, as with down- 
cast eyes and a voice filled with tears, he 
sighed forth his hope that a life of happi- 
ness awaited her. 

" To Lady Bowyer's," was the order given 
by Georgie when they were seated in the 
carriage. 

" Good heavens f you are surely not going 
to see that horrid stiff old cat? If calling 
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on that sort of people is what you mean 
when you talk of leading a jolly life, by 
Jove I you must be easily satisfied.'* 

^^ A small coup (TStat, Oswald, which will 
lead eventually to some fun/' 

" Not much fun to be got out of that old 
party. Why, she is the antiquity who used 
to take you out, and object to your dancing 
with me ?" 

" The same. But as I have before told 
you that it is necessary occasionally to illu- 
minate Old Nick, so we are going to shine 
with full eflFiilgence on Aunt Sophy." 

Her ladyship was at home, and Georgie 
danced into the room in a very unmatronly 
fashion, followed by Oswald, looking very 
glum and rather foolish. Before the old 
lady could draw herself up with dignified 
severity, as she would probably have done 
had she had time for preparation, Georgie 
had thrown herself on the top of her, and 
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was hugging and kissing her in a most 
demonstrative style. 

^^ Are yea not glad to see me again, aunty 
mine? Why, it is an age since we met. I 
have brought Oswald to make your acquaint- 
ance. Only fancy wild Georgie having 
become a staid, sober married woman." 

Lady Bowyer icily extended the tips of 
her fingers to Clive, and returned Georgie's 
gushing caresses by a cold kiss on her fore- 
head. 

" Now look here, aunty," said the young 
lady, placing both her hands on her aunt's 
shoulders as she stood over her, while she 
sat on a low chair, " I did not come here to 
be snubbed — it is a process I hate ; but I 
am not going away till you have called me 
a dear child, as you used to do, and have 
shaken hands most cordially with my hus- 
band. I know you love me very much, 
because I have tried your patience to the 
utmost very frequently, and you have always 
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forgiven me. I have been very wilful and 
very disobedient, granted ; but then look 
what a dear he is, and recollect that I should 
pine and die if I did not have my own way, 
so now say you will forgive me, like a dear 
good Aunt Soph," and she knelt on the 
footstool at the old lady's feet, and looked 
up at her pleadingly. 

"You silly child, why , did you not stay 
at home, instead of coming here to make 
a fool of me ?" 

" There, it is all right. I knew you would 
forgive me. Mama is not very angry — 
why should you be ?" 

" Your mother was always too indulgent 
to you, or you would be a better child. 
Oh I Georgie, Georgie, you are very trouble- 
some and wilful; but such as you are, I 
suppose your friends must make the best of 
you. As for you, sir," she said, turning to 
Clive, "I don't think I shall forgive you 
quite so readily. It was not the action of a 
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gentleman to carry off our pet lamb without 
permission. The poor child was young; 
but you ought to have known better. I 
shall withhold my hand in forgiveness until 
I have seen from my own observation 
whether you are worthy of this wayward 
little girl. If she be happy, well, I shall 
have no cause to dislike you. Come both 
of you and dine with me to-morrow, and 
then we can get better acquainted." 

The invitation was cordially accepted by 
Georgie ; but Clive looked out of place and 
uncomfortable, and scarcely spoke during 
the whole of the visit. Once more in the 
carriage, Georgie set up one of her ringing 
hearty laughs. 

"What the devil are you laughing at?" 
asked her husband. " I declare you will 
drive me mad with your fooleries." 

" At your discomfiture, and my own suc- 
cess, you dear savage old pet !" 

"Now, look here, Georgie, I will stand 
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no more of this. Just give a fellow notice 
when you are going to pay any more of 
these visits, and I will get out and walk." 

" It would not have been of any use to 
go without you, mon ami. The old lady 
would have scolded me and abused you. I 
meant you should be let in for this intn- 
view sooner or later ; and T am so glad it is 
over, and has been successful too." 

"What on earth was the benefit of it?" 

" Money, my dear Oswald, money. Upon 
my word, I am becoming so practical since 
I married, I scarcely know myself. I am 
beginning so thoroughly to appreciate the 
meaning of the word *ooin.'** 

Clive laughed. 

" And is that old lady endowed with a 
super-abundance of the article ?" 

" Just so ; and a little bird whispered to 
me once that she meant to leave it all to me. 
Don't you see now that it was a stroke of 
policy to endure an unpleasant interview for 
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a few minutes ? Not that it was disagree- 
able to me. I thought it rather fun." 

" Georgie, you would make a capital 
actress." 

** So I have told you more than once. If 
we do not see our way clearly to Aunt 
Sophy's money, we will giv^e ihe subject 
serious consideration." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I TOLD TOU 80. 



THE irrepressible Sally is intent in con- 
versation with the baker at Mrs. Baird's 
area-gate ; but her eloquence is brought to 
a sudden stop by the arrival of a hansom 
cab at the door of her mistress* house. 

*' Lawks-a-mussy, here's more swell visi- 
tors for missis 1" And, regardless of her 
friend the baker's vacant stare of astonish- 
ment, she runs off to let in the new-comer. 
This time it was a gentleman — not one of 
the seedy denizens of Bohemia Sally had 
learnt to know full well, but a refined, 
elegant-looking man, who, to use Sally's ex- 
pression, " did not look as if he had ever 
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brushed his own hair or washed his own 
hands for hisself in his life." 

She showed him into the little dingy 
front parlour, and then burst in on her 
mistress, who was, as usual, deep in the 
*' Rights of Women," with " Oh I missis, 
here's such a lord says he must have a talk 
with yer at once — he won't keep yer long." 

Having succeeded in bringing her mis- 
tress back from the theory she was dream- 
ing over, to the realities of actual life, Mrs. 
Baird went into the adjoining room, to 
grant Dick Earlsfort (for he it was) the 
interview he had demanded. 

When Sir Henry Wilbraham consulted 
Earlsfort about Olive's affairs, he had not 
failed to give him a full account of all he 
had learnt from Georgie ; and it was entire- 
ly on his own responsibility, and unknown 
to Sir Henry, that, after giving the matter 
due consideration during several weeks, he 
made up his mind to seek out Mrs. Baird. 
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He was, as we already know, rather de- 
tective in his propensities. 

Unprepared for the peculiar appearance 
which the Yankee widow personally pre- 
sented, he could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ing when she entered the room. Her hair 
was dragged well off her face, Chinese fash- 
ion, and rolled up in a ball at the top of 
her head, her hard, large features thus stand- 
ing out in strong relief ; nor was one single 
attempt made by feminine art to ornament 
or subdue her gaunt, forbidding frame. 
She had evidently not made those thousand 
and one little mysteries her study, in the 
use of which modern society so freely in- 
dulges, ^^pour rearer des am Tirriparable 
outrage'' 

"Not favoured by the gods, as far as 
body goes. It is to be hoped they have 
done more for her mind. Why, she looks 
like one of the Furies themselves," thought 
Earlsfort, as he bowed courteously, and asked 
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her if she would kindly answer a few ques- 
tions he wished to put relative to her miss- 
ing nephew. 

" The old subject !" she growled. " I 
wish to goodness the boy was found I I 
have already wasted more of my precious 
time talking about him than he is worth. 
But pray be seated, sir ; we will go over 
the ground again, if you wish, though I 
should like to know first what you have to 
do with it." 

" Fury in more than outward form," was 
Earlsfort's mental comment; but he said 
civilly, " I have no personal interest in the 
matter, but on account of the young lady 
he has lately married, I am anxious, if pos- 
sible, to free Mr. Clive from some uncom- 
fortable suspicions which seem to be hang- 
ing over him anent that boy." 

" I am not the person to help you," she 
said sternly, " for I believe the very worst 
of this Clive. A man who presumes to 
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take charge of a young boy allows him to 
go off no one knows whither, and then 
coolly refuses to give any information as to 
where he is likely to be found, is, to say 
the least, very reprehensible. The training 
of the young is, my dear sir, a very grave 
and serious undertaking, which no man 
should engage in, unless he be fully com- 
petent to lead each latent virtue tQwards 
perfection, and by his own example to en- 
noble and refine. Aristotle tells us that * a 
statue lies hid in a block of marble, and is 
brought to light and form by means of the 
sculptor's chisel ;' so is education the chisel 
which moulds and models the mind." 

" My dear, good lady," suggested Earls- 
fort," who was by no means willing to listen 
to Mrs. Baird's strictures on education, " if 
this be all of which this fellow Clive is 
guilty— reprehensible though I agree with 
you that it is — yet I think we must let him 
off. He has but followed in the wake of 
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many others. I had imagined the charges 
against him were far graver." 

" * 'Ol TrXeove^ KaKoc^' to quote a saying of 
Bias. Is that any reason why this man 
should escape the contempt — the scorn 
which he so richly deserves ?" 

" What little Greek I ever knew I left at 
school," said Earlsfort, laughing. "You 
will doubtless think me a vei'y illiterate 
member of society, and I assure you I feel 
humiliated ; but I am afraid it is too late in 
the day now to begin serious study, so please 
spare me the contempt incidental to my 
ignorance.** 

" It is never too late to learn wisdom," 
was the short answer. 

*• Perhaps not, unless, alas I one is consti- 
tutionally a fool ; but we are wandering 
from our point amid these dissertations, and 
I am wasting your precious time. It seems, 
from information I have gained, that there 
was a woman mixed up in this mysterious 
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business — a woman, too, who, I hear, is not 
unknown to you — one d'Aubign^. She has 
lately disappeared from London. Can you 
tell me where to find her?" 

The old lady gasped convulsively, and 
caught Captain Earlsfort roughly by the 
hand. 

" She — Madame d'Aubign^ — had any- 
thing to do with my nephew's disappear- 
ance I You are dreaming, sir ; or have you 
come here to mystify and perplex me ? If 
so, it is not the action of a gentleman." 

" I assure you I have no ulterior motive 
but to establish the truth," said Earlsfort ; 
" but I must say I am rather astonished to 
find that Madame d'Aubign^ is an intimate 
associate of yours. There is a screw loose 
somewhere, and I fear you are the victim." 

" How ? — what do you mean ?" 

" You are evidently not aware, my dear 
Mrs. Baird, that this Madame d'Aubign^ is a 
professed gambler, and has been an habitue 
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of the foreign gaming-tables for some time 
past." 

" This cannot be true ; you must be mis- 
taking her for some one else." 

" No, indeed, I think you will find it is 
the same. She had lately a villa at Twick- 
enham, and has a devoted old follower call- 
ed Jerome, who does all her dirty work for 
her. She was at Spa when the boy disap- 
peared, and I believe Clive says she can 
account for him ; but then the question is, 
where has she gone ? The house at Twick- 
enham is to let, and both she and Jerome 
have disappeared. Can you give any inform- 
ation on the subject ?" 

Mrs. Baird's leather-coloured features grew 
livid. 

** What have I done ! — what have 1 done !" 
she gasped. " Oh, woe is me I — woe is me !" 

" Pray do not agitate yourself thus, but 
tell me what has happened, and let me help 
you, if it be possible.'* 

l2 
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^^I have been the means of destroying 
everlastingly a young, untutored mind, by 
introducing this woman as its guardian I Oh ! 
my dear sir, how futile and fallacious is all 
reliance placed in the integrity and honour 
of humanity 1" 

'^Poor human nature, don't sweep it 
down into the depths of the bottomless pit 
with one flourish of your besom," said 
Earlsfort, laughing ; ^^ but tell me in what 
this one particular specimen has deceived 
you?" 

'' It is no laughing matter, to me at least," 
answered Mrs. Baird with acerbity, "to 
know that this person has, through my 
instrumentality, got a situation in a family 
of position — and under a false name too," 
she almost screamed. 

Poor Mrs. Baird, she had always had her 
scruples about Mathilde's alias. 

"So, so," said Earlsfort, looking very 
knowing as he wedged his chair closer to 
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his antique companion. " La Fitte, is it not ? 
Am I far wrong ?" 

Mrs. Baird nodded her head in acquies- 
cence. She seemed too angry to speak, but 
sat rocking herself backwards and forwards 
with a sort of half-savage, half-rueful ex- 
pression on her face ; at which Dick Earls- 
fort felt very much inclined to laugh 
heartily. In proportion as the scale of her 
self-respect had gone down, his had risen, 
and he was in high good-humour with him- 
self for his acuteness and readiness oi 
observation. 

** Pray don't annoy yourself thus, my dear 
lady," he said patronisingly, "there is no 
great harm done. The people with whom 
Madame d'Aubign^ has taken up her abode 
are intimate friends of mine. I will speedily 
have the matter set right without any great 
fuss. But, my dear Mrs. Baird, do let it be 
a lesson to you in the future. Ladies who 
devote themselves to the study of the dead 
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languages with your zest, are scarcely com- 
petent to unravel the substantial real work- 
ings of every-day life." 

" Pardon me, my dear sir, but philosophy 
is the study which gives us a knowledge 
of moral obligations, and teaches us to 
understand the intricate workings of the 
mind. Why, you will surely give Bacon 
credit for a deep and perfect knowledge of 
human nature, and he was one of the 
greatest philosophers of whom England can 
boast." 

** My knowledge of philosophy, my dear 
Mrs. Baird, is confined to the opera of 
Faust^ and uncomfortable visions of a little 
black dog, so please do not put me through 
any examination on the point. We men of 
the world, without being * besprent with 
learned dust,' as a certain Pope you pro- 
bably wot of, has it, knock about and pick 
up a good deal of information neverthe- 
less." 
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" She was so gentle, so ladylike, so well 
informed; how could I for a moment 
imagine she lacked truth — truth, which is 
the basis of everything pure and noble in 
humanity." 

" You forget she is an adventuress, and to 
humbug is her trade. Let it be a consolation 
for you to know that you are not the only 
person she has blinded." 

" Beautiful in body I deformed in mind ! 
How mysterious are the workings of the 
Creator I" 

Captain Earlsfort rose. He had had 
about enough of this interview. Moralizing 
and philosophizing were not exactly in his 
line ; and, having got the missing link in his 
chain of evidence, he did not care to pro- 
long his visit. 

" One moment, sir, before you go. That 
marriage to which you alluded — how will it 
turn out ? I have not seen Lady Ida since 
her return from Paris." 
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" That remains to be proved," answered 
Earlsfort. " They are early days as yet to 
give an opinion. Small means do not gene- 
rally promote matrimonial bliss." 

"Certainly not. As the great Bacon 
hath it, ' He who preferreth Helena, quit- 
teth the gifts of Juno and Pallas.' " 

" Exactly so ; but in this instance I doubt 
if our friend Clive would have received any 
gifts from those great divinities, even if he 
had forsworn Miss Georgie. It is alto- 
gether a strange business. Don't you think 
you could make a novel out of it, my dear 
Mrs. Baird ?" 

" I should be sorry to waste my time over 
an3rthing so frivolous and debasing. The 
moral standard to which I would fain see 
the intellectual powers of the age attain, will 
never be reached by such means. Novel- 
writing, my dear sir, is one of the vehicles 
of the present day for encouraging vicious 
inclinations." 
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" Don't agree with you in the very least," 
answered Earlsfort. "People read novels 
to amuse themselves, and if they have a 
good tendency of course they influence for 
good. Granted many of the novels which 
come out are sensationally immoral, but I 
trust they are the exceptions. As for your 
treatises and pamphlets, why, nine-tenths of 
mankind throw them into the fire without 
reading them. No, it won't do to go in for 
dryness and abstruseness — it nauseates 
rather than improves. You write a clever 
novel ; mind you make it a little thrilling, 
though. I will get it asked for at the 
clubs." 

And he made a graceful exit, leaving that 
pleasing impression on Mrs. Baird which the 
occasional visit of a young, good-looking 
man usually does on ladies who have been 
for some time in " the sere and yellow leaf." 
So Dick Earlsfort jumped into the hansom, 
and was driven quickly back to his Club. 
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" ' Of all the hideous sounds of woe', 
Worse than the screech-owl and the blast, 
Is that portentous one ^I told you so !' '* 

he exclaimed, as he gave Sir Henry Wilbra- 
ham a friendly slap on the back. " Now, 
don't cut up rusty, old fellow, for, by Jove 1 
I cannot help it." 

" Help what ? What the deuce are you 
talking about ?" 

" It is as I suspected — your new friend is 
all wrong — Madame d'Aubign^, in fact." 

"What do you mean? Do stop these 
enigmas, Dick. Who is Madame d'Au- 
bignfe ?" 

" Why, the Frenchwoman who is com- 
fortably domesticated by your fireside. Hal, 
my boy, excuse me for the remark, but it 
strikes me forcibly you have been made a 
fool of." 

"What are you talking about? I am 
completely at a loss to understand." 

" Very sorry for your intellect. Well, I 
must see if I can hammer a little compre- 
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hension into you. Miss Fane's companion, 
that fascinating and delightful creature you 
are so gone about, has taken up her quarters 
in your establishment under a feigned name, 
and is none other than Madame d'Aubign^, 
one of the reigning divinities of the German 
watering-places. She had to bolt last season 
in rather an undignified fashion, some fellow 
having blown his brains out owing to her 
small machinations. I presume that is the 
reason she has sought a refuge at Brinck 
Hall." 

" Good heavens ! Earlsfort, do you mean 
all this ?" 

" Perfectly true, Hal. I thought that wo- 
man was not quite on the square, but, by Jove 1 
I did not know she was Madame d'Aubignd. 
Now, if I had remained in civilized regions 
instead of paying Mormon visits, in all pro- 
bability I should have been better acquaint- 
ed with my lady's features." 

" Well, I am astonished," said Sir Henry, 
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who certainly looked very much amazed 
and perplexed. 

" Of course you are. Fancy a saint like 
you being taken with an animal of that 
sort \ Confound it, you will be the chaff of 
London if it gets abroad. Send her away 
quietly, Hal. Mum is the word as far as I 
am concerned." 

" My mother engaged her," suggested Sir 
Henry, meekly. 

" Very probably. How should she know ? 
It is a way old ladies have, to be ignorant 
of what is going on in the world. I say, 
old boy, I don't want to twit you, but you 
were spoony on her." 

"A little fascinated for the time, per- 
haps. You will own, I suppose, that she is 
not wanting in beauty ?" 

Earlsfort laughed. 

" It is my private opinion that you sancti- 
monious, steady-going fellows are knocked 
over by a pretty face far sooner than those 
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who profess less wisdom and sobriety. But 
to business. This young woman must have 
her conge^ and the question is how it is to 
be done neatly." 

" I will go down this afternoon, tell her 
what I have heard, and have an explanation 
with her." 

"My dear Hal, what a duffer you are I 
She will immediately get up a scene, raise 
the whole house, and scandalize the entire 
county. Above all, too, I think it is very 
desirable that, if possible, Miss Fane should 
be kept unacquainted with this history. 
Why should her young innocence be tainted 
by the knowledge that this woman she has 
lived so near and liked, is an intriguing ad- 
venturess, an unscrupulous gambler ?" 

Sir Henry looked up inquiringly at Earls- 
fort. 

" Yes, it is true, Hal. I am a little taken 
in that quarter. The innocent sweetness of 
that child touches me far more than all 
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your fascinating, dashing D'Aubignes. I 
have come across too many of them in my 
life." 

*' Well, what is to be done ?" asked Sir 
Henry, somewhat testily. " I wish all this 
miserable business was over. But look 
here, Dick, if what you say be true, why 
should she give up the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of life to settle down quietly in our 

m 

humdrum country corner? Depend upon 
it she is tired of adventure, and regrets the 
past. It is unkind and unchristian to be 
too severe on her." 

*' Want of means, and an idea that she 
had better remain quiet till the storm has 
blown over, are her reasons for inflicting 
her presence on you, I should imagine. I 
know there was some fearful row at Spa 
last season ; but I am not up in the particu- 
lars—some fellow shot himself in the melee^ 
I believe." 

" It was not the boy Baird ?" 
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"Oh I no, some Frenchman — Berthel, or 
some such name. Clive was mixed up in 
the story, though. I am not astonished 
that Mrs. Clive hates this woman, for she 
and Clive have no doubt concocted a good 
many devilish schemes together." 

" Well, what do you advise me to do ? I 
certainly wish she was away from Brinck 
Hall ; but I am afraid I have placed myself 
in rather a false position. Madame d'Au- 
bign^ has, I presume, every right to be 
treated as a lady, till some of this chicanery 
has been proved against her ; and I do not 
wish to get into any mess for actionable 
insinuations." 

" You are rather in a hat, I own. But 
money gets people out of most difficulties. 
Send her a cheque, for her instructions to 
Miss Fane. I won't say for how much — but 
for a quarter's salary, I should think ; and 
neatly suggest that you should like some in- 
formation relative to the mysterious disap- 
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pearance of young Baird. Insinuate that 
you are acquainted with her real name. 
My knowledge of humanity is at a dis- 
count if the little bird does not instantly 
take flight in search of some snugger roost. 
She will make her own excuses to your 
home-party ; and you will know nothing 
farther of the matter, save what a certain 
entry in your banker's book will tell you." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A VISIT OF CHABITY. 



T\ILLON is working away as ustiftl 
■^■^ in his small comfortless studio, 
and old Sternheim, now well enough 
to leave his bed, is sitting crouched over 
the fire, warming his hands at intervals, 
in a helpless, childish way, while he talks 
quietly to himself in German. Madame 
d'Aubign^ suddenly stood on the threshold 
of the door, and looked at them both with 
those large fascinating eyes of hers. Dillon 
uttered an ejaculation of surprise, and the 
old German started to his feet for a second ; 
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then he gave a little cry, and covering his face 
with his hands, sank down again into his 
chair. 

" One would think you had both seen a 
ghost," said Mathilde, laughing. "Is it so 
very strange that I should pay you a visit ? 
I have been in the country for some months, 
or I should not have neglected asking after 
Mr. Sternheim for so long. I trust he is 
better." And she walked up to him, and 
removing his hands from his face, gazed at 
him long and earnestly. He lay passively 
back in his arm-chair, and did not even 
make an effort to move. Dillon looked on 
in silence. There was something strange, 
almost phantom-like, in the sudden appear- 
ance of this woman, and in the unspoken 
power she seemed to be exercising over the 
old German philosopher, which made Dillon 
watch her as though spell-bound. At last 
she released her hold of Sternheim's hands, 
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and rubbed her eyes, as though they ached 
from the long steadfast gaze she had bestow- 
ed on him. " Yes, it were well," she said 
softly to herself as she turned and smiled on 
Dillon. "My welcome? — where is it? 
What have I done to forfeit it ? You seem 
petrified." 

"My dear madam,.! am very pleased to 
see you," he stammered. 

" Well, you do not look . so. Ah ! Mr. 
Dillon, I see how it is — some one has been 
poisoning your mind against me. I had 
hoped you would have been my friend, and 
that you would not have taken a part in the 
calumnies the world in general is always 
ready to cast at a woman whenever she 
attempts to stand alone and work an inde- 
pendence for herself without a male pro- 
tector. If M. d'Aubign^ were in his right 
mind, and by my side, no one would dare 
to breathe a word against me ; but because 

m2 
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it has pleased Providence to afflict him, I 
am trampled on and revUed by everyone. 
What have I done, I should like to know, 
that hundreds of other women of high birth 
have not done too? — ^but then their hus- 
bands were by their sides to countenance 
them. True, I have played at the foreign 
gaming-tables; but who has not done the 
same? And is it not my misery, rather 
than my fault, that I have no protector — I 
may say no friend — in this vast world, but 
an octogenarian soldier? And God alone 
knows how long he may be spared to me." 

She finished the sentence amid loud sobs. 

A woman in tears was too much for soft- 
hearted old Dillon, and he was all devotion 
in a moment. 

^^ Dear lady, do not say you have not a 
friend in the world, but tell me what can I 
do to serve you ?" And he led her quietly 
to a seat. 
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After struggling with her emotion for 
some minutes, Mathilde gradually recovered. 

'^ I did not come here to ask for benefits/' 
she said, '^ but simply to see Mr. Sternheim, 
in whom the thought of my own poor 
husband gives me an intense interest ; but 
your cold reception overcame me. I have 
been hardly used lately, Mr. Dillon, and my 
nerves are quite unstrung. To Mrs. Baird, 
who was inclined to be so staunch a friend 
to me, I dare not go. I know not what my 
detractors have told her." And she looked 
inquiringly at Dillon. 

" She is very bitter and angry at the de- 
ception she thinks has been practised on 
her." 

** Good heavens I what deception ? I am 
Madame d'Aubign^, the wife of a French 
gentleman, the daughter of a French gene- 
ral. I left my husband because his imbe- 
cility took a brutal turn, and I could not 
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stay with him. As long as my money 
lasted, I wandered about the Continent, 
with my faithful old servant, for my amuse- 
ment. When it came to an end, I tried to 
obtain more by my own personal efforts in 
the path of honest industry. All this Mrs. 
Baird knew. How then could she have 
been deceived ? I ask again, Mr. Dillon, 
what have I done to merit this treat- 
ment r 

" In this country, gambling, especially 
for women, is esteemed a vice," said Dillon, 
looking down, as though he feared the vials 
of her wrath would be emptied on him 
next. 

^' It is strange, then, that English ladies 
think it no sin to be seen at the foreign 
gaming-tables. Some of them play pretty 
highly too. But even for those who do not 
play themselves, it is surely an anomaly for 
them to countenance by their presence, when 
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abroad, a practice which they condemn with so 
much severity in their own country. I. had 
been told the English were kind, charitable, 
and benevolent ; during my sojourn in your 
land I have not realised the truth of this. 
Money is the god before which you English 
bow ; let a man be as sensual, as vicious as 
he pleases, it covers every sim ; but woe to 
the poor wretch who has it not ! No term 
of opprobrium is too black for him ; and 
he is mistrusted and misjudged at every 
turn." 

"These are severe strictures, though 
I fear to some extent true," answered Dil- 
lon. ** I know, however, but little of the 
matter, for I am so taken up by my profes- 
sion, absorbed in my pictures, that I have 
no time to make investigations about the 
state of a society into which, in all proba- 
bility, I shall never go." 

" Ah ! and here I am encroaching on your 
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valoable time with my private grie& and self- 
ish worries. Do go on with your painting, 
while I talk to Mr. Stemheim a little. I 
wonder if he knows me." And she rose 
and leant once more over the old man's 
chair, while she asked tenderly after his 
health. 

" Danke, danke, pretty lady — soon I shall 
be well. Winter is on me now — ^when the 
cold goes and Summer comes again, I shall 
go to my Yaterland and find him there ; 
and Mariechen will be glad, as angels are 
glad in Heaven." 

^^ Always on young Baird," said Dillon ; 
''he does not seem to think of anything 
else." 

" I wonder if he would know him if he 
saw him ?" asked Mathilde dreamily. 

'' Ay, would he, or I mistake him much." 

She knelt down beside him and smoothed 
the white hair back off his wrinkled brow. 
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" Where is Ralph ?" she asked ; " will he 
come soon ?" 

The old man started back from her, and 
shook all over as though overcome with 
some strong emotion. 

" I have seen him ! — I have seen him !" he 
cried ; " then he passed away, and it was 
all dark — oh, how it aches my poor 
head I — verwirrt, verwirrt, I can think no 
more ! " 

" Don't be excited," she said softly ; and 
she caressed him with her hand till he lay 
back tranquilly in his arm-chair once more. 

Then she and Dillon watched him in 
silence for a few minutes. 

^'What a wreck!" said Dillon at last; 
^' and to think that he was once a learned 
philosopher 1 'Sic transit gloria mundl' 
Strange, too, that all his wisdom seems to 
have passed quite away — ^he never even 
alludes toanyof the deep and abstruse studies 
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in which some of his best years have been 
spent ; but he seems to have quite returned 
to the innocent purity of his earliest child- 
hood." 

Mathilde appeared lost in thought, for she 
did not answer ; then, after a pause, she said 
suddenly — 

"You must spare me this old man, Mr.. 
Dillon, for a time. I am poor, it is true, 
but I have more money than you have. In 
these small quarters he is only a burden on 
you. Do let me take care of him. I will tend 
him lovingly — to watch over him will be an 
object in my lone life." 

Dillon looked amazed at the proposi- 
tion. 

" Lady, have you considered the charge 
this poor old man will entail on you ?" he 
said. 

" I have considered it well, and until my 
servant Jerome returns from France, where 
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I have sent him on business, I cannot un- 
dertake it. But in a few days from this 
time all shall be prepared for him. And 
you, Mr. Dillon, still being his friend and 
mine, will be our constant visitor — will you 
not ? — and thus assure yourself we are doing 
all we can to make him happy ?" 

" Poor old chap I I shall be sorry to 
part with him," said Dillon ; " but he will be 
better off with you ; so I must not be selfish, 
and wish to keep him here." 

Mathilde's motive — what was it ? '• Cha- 
rity covers a multitude of sins," she thought ; 
and therefore she hoped, by a certain amount 
of devotedness to old Sternheim, to blind 
once more some of those who had lately 
had their eyes opened to see her short- 
comings. She was lonely, too, very often, 
and watching for and using the old man's 
occasional moments of lucidity might afford 
her a certain amount of amusement. It 
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oould also be in no way disadvantageous to 
have the prindpal instigator in the search 
for Ralph a visitor in her own house. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LE PETIT BON-HOMME ROUGE. 

TT is a bitterly cold night ia Mid-winter, 
■- and some four or five men are sitting 
smoking and drinking together in a bright- 
looking little cabaret at P . They are 

chattering in an easy, friendly style, touch- 
ing but lightly on the news of the day ; for 
politics, save in whispers, forms but a small 
part of a French workman's conversation, 
and in a public tavern, subject to the en- 
trances and exits of men of every shade and 
complexion of opinion, such talk would be 
avoided most carefully. No, the f^es of 
the jour de Ian have been over only a few 
days, and they are amusing eadi other by 
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recounting the various little adventures and 
episodes which have befallen them, when a 
new-comer enters the house, and seating 
himself at a small table, calls out to the 
landlord for his petit verre. He is a stranger 
to all present, and they naturally regard 
him with a certain amount of suspicion. 
Can he be an agent of police ? — and each 
man begins to pass his conscience in review, 
to discover, if possible, if he has done or 
said anything to make himself suspected by 
the Imperial government. Thus the con- 
versation does not flow as pleasantly as it 
did before the stranger's entrance ; a sort of 
restraint seems to have fallen on the little 
party. 

" You are silent, my friends," said the 
new-comer — " does my presence startle you, 
or have the nouveUes idees of these modern 
days made Frenchmen too fine to enjoy the 
old noisy camaraderie which existed in my 
youth ? TienSj mon maitre,'^ he said, turn- 
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ing to the landlord, " how many years have 
you kept this house, with the sign of the 
* Petit Bon-homme Rouge ?' " 

**Well, let me. see," answered the man 
thus addressed, drawing his fingers through 
his hair, " it is close on twenty-five years. 
Dieu / it is a long time to look back on, 
but it will be a quarter of a century on the 
eve of the next Fete-Dieu since I took upon 
myself the duties of landlord here. I have 
weathered a good many political storms, 
simply by sticking to my own business, and 
leaving other people to look after theirs." 

"Ah! you are a fine fellow, Maitre 
Franval. I recollect you when you were 
encore un petit barbichon in the arms of the 
good old commere Jeanne." 

" You recollect me ?" and Maitre Franval 
looked surprised, for he did not recognise 
his guest. 

The older man nodded as he smiled com- 
placently, and smoked away at his pipe. 
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^* AsKz vraisemkiable that yoa do not re- 
member me, men ami^ as it wiU be half a 
century h la Saint Martin since I smoked a 
pipe in this same room. It was not very 
dean then — maisy darnel je ne croispas qu'an 
Taie fait hlanchir depuis. Si, dT he went 
on, talking as if to himself " it was the year 
after Waterloo-— ^i^ le diable emporte U sou- 
venir — that I came here to pay a flying visit 
to the old place. It looks mndi the same, 
bat I suppose most of the old habitiUs are 
workmg their way through purgatory by 
this time— -eh, mon cousin ?" 

" Mon Dieu I je liy conqnrends rien^ who 
are you?'' asked the landlord, who, good 
worthy man though he was, had not perhaps 
received quite . his just quota of brains. As 
well, perhaps, in a country where brains are 
not unfrequently dangerous commodities. 

** Well, my grandfather was the original 
proprietor of the * Petit Bon-homme Beuge ; 
and now, perhaps, my good cousin Franval, 
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if you have not floated away all your intel- 
lects in your own vin de Bourgogne^ you will 
be able to come to a sort of guess of who I 
am." 

" Dieu des dieux it is Jerome Domet I'' 
And he rushed at him, Frenchman-like, and 
kissed him cordially on both cheeks. Then 
he went to a staircase at the back of the 
room, and called out lustily, " Lucilel Philip- 
pine! a'nnvezvite^ here is the long-lost cousin 
we thought had been killed years ago 1'' 

Two women, the fat, good-tempered 
hostess, and her daughter, a bright-looking 
little French beauty, immediately appeared 
on the scene ; and Jerome, to his dismay, 
his hatred for women being fully considered, 
found himself the victim of their demon- 
strative embraces. This affectionate ebulli- 
tion having somewhat subsided, came the 
questions, " Where have you been all these 
years ? — and are you coming now to settle 
here for good?" And there was just a 
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shade over the good landlord s brow as he 
asked them, for he raddenly recollected that 
Jerome had perhaps more right there than 
he had. But the answer quickly set his 
fears at rest. 

^""N^ayez paspeur^ mes enfans^ je ne votu 
dhrangerai pas. I came bat to have a 
peep. In a few days I shall be off again.*" 

Then a little sapper most be prepared 
immediately, as a welcome to this long-lost 
coosin, for Jerome's father and the canir 
mere Jeanne had been brother and sister, 
so the relationship was a near one. In less 
than half an hour an omelette aux herbeSj snch 
as one rarely sees out of France, and a 
fragrant dish of an undefinable nature, but 
in which garlic decidedly preponderated, 
were placed on the table, together with some 
of the best wine the cellars of the ^^Fetit Bon- 
fumtme Bouge "" could afford. And the even- 
ing passed merrily away. Jerome told them 
many a tale of his bygone life of adventure 
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and danger. Amongst other, to them, in- 
teresting accounts, he gave them the legend 
of their avberge^ now more than a hundred 
years old, and which, by some singular 
omission, had never reached the present 
proprietor. 

"This house," said Jerome, "was built 
by my grandfather pretty early in the last 

century, before P had become the 

large town which it now is; though P , 

let me tell you, mes amisj has always held 
its head pretty high, for in those days it 
was the resort of men of genius and letters, 
who fled from the bustle of the capital to 
enjoy the calm and quietude of this pretty 
spot. Well, k vieux grandpere Domet built 
this house, and doubtless was proud of his 
work, though it was not so magnificent as it 
is now." And he looked round on the 
small dirty quarters with a smile. "The 
extensive progeniture of the famUle Domet 
necessitated another itage. ^Suivant le bras 
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''^i^/v^^ 1V> biCti st;j3iii^ Tien, eams tie 
l'/?*;^^;'.* kle^fe tSr^t wiuu; haii bem only ai 
Mff^UrA^ mght he raided ti> the: nmfc of a 
/"/jf^^/rsi ; *nrl having tEiM decaiai, the next 
>rr»fK^)rt^ni point wm to find an attractive 
^\i4fi, /m meiHe mhre^ like tEe rert of her 
^^^ h^4 ft ^rt of tendre$9e far the habii noir. 
Mfrft/ig^7 that ino«t women think they wfll 
g^t t/y IJ^'ftV^ by a little priest-worship. 
Kfi^ ft«gg(^»t^d that the house shonld be 
<l^(li( tttr«(l to »orne iaint, by way of bringing 
It luck fltid ou«tom ; but the grandphre, who 
Wtt« Wditi^whnt tainted by the free-thinkmg 
npliildiw »o prevalent in thoae days which 
pm^t^dtid the great Revolution, did not share 
hU wUo'g ilovotiou for les eccUsiastiques, and 
tUMldi:*vl tho idea* 
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" * Ces saints hoinmes ne boivent pas^' he 
remarked ; ' to dedicate one's cabaret to them 
would be simply to crush it.' 

" But notre petite Maman was dhote ; she 
lay awake at night ; she prayed ; she begged ; 
no good would ever come to the house if 
the blessed saints were left out of the ar- 
rangement. Bacchus, profanely suggested 
by her husband, was not in her calendar, 
and she would none of him. In fact, from a 
quiet submissive woman, she became a 
perfect torment, and gave the poor man no 
peace by day, no sleep by night. Some- 
thing must be done to satisfy her. Dedicate 

his house to a saint he would not, for P 

was the rendezvous of many esprits forts^ 
and he did not wish to call down on himself 
the raillery of the entire neighbourhood. 
Nous ne sommes pas betes nous autres de la 
famiUe Domet^ and the great progenitor was 
not wanting in savoir-faire. He went into 
Paris one fine morning, just before Christ- 
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mas, and came back with a roll of paper 
under his arm. 

" * Voici tes Strennes^ cherie,^ he said to his 
wife as he presented it. 

" She opened the parcel with eagerness. 
It was a portrait of the Cardinal — , in the 
scarlet robe of his office. The good woman 
was overcome with pleasure. 

" ' Hang it up in the new parlour,' he 
said. ' The Cardinal will do for patron to 
the house we will open on the jour de Van' 

" Petite Maman was all gratitude and de- 
light. The beautiful eccUsiastique was 
exactly what was wanting to make her 
happiness complete, and the Phre Domet 
was an angel of goodness to have taken her 
wishes into consideration. Nothing remain- 
ed but to have the words * Au Cardinal' put 
up in large letters over the door ; but in this 
cette M*e daine et respectable aieule was 
doomed to disappointment ; for one day, on 
her return from taking a little promenade 
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with her children, she saw the sign, * Au 
Petit Bon-homine Rouge,' emblazoned over 
the hSiellerie. In vain did she expostulate 
with M. son Mari. ' Was he not a petit bon- 
homme rouge?' was the only answer she 
could get from him, as he rubbed his hands 
in exultation over having given in to his 
wife without making himself the laughing- 
stock of the village." 

Maltre Franval laughed heartily over this 
account, but the ladies of the party looked 
shocked. This newly-found cousin, they 
feared, was no greater saint than had been 
his grandfather. 

Of course Jerome was invited to remain 
in the house of his relations for as long as 
he intended to honour P with his pre- 
sence ; to which he agreed with pleasure ; 
if he had not meant to utilise them, he 
would scarcely have given himself the 
trouble to call on them. 

" Dites donCj' said Jerome, as on the fol- 
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lowing rooming he and Franval stood smok- 
ing and talking at the door. " What is that 
large, dismal-looking house, closed up with 
shutters, at the bottom of the street ? Is it 
a prison? There was nothing so gloomy 
there in ray young days." 

" Ah ! it is a terrible eyesore, and no 
mistake," answered the landlord ; " and the 
shrieks and yells which come from it at 
times are trk agaqants ; but the officials are 
good customers here, so we ought not to 
complain." 

'* It is, then ?" 

" Une maison de sante.^' 

" Is it possible to get inside ?" 

Franval shook his head. 

" Pas facile. There would be no mys- 
tery left about these sort of places if the 
public was admitted," he said, laughing. 

" Golden keys open most locks," answered 
his cousin. 

** True ; but surely you might spend your 
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money to more advantage than in gaining 
admission there. What pleasure can you 
find in looking at those pauvres diables of 
lunatics ? For my part, I would rather go 
another way." 

" Chacun a son goitt^ mon ami. Now, I 
have a fancy to get into that dark old house, 
and I look to you to help me." 

** Cb se pent sans doute. One of the 
gardes wtxs in here last evening when you 
arrived ; if he should come in again to-night, 
we will ask him what can be done." 

" Who is the Directeur ?" 

" A certain old grey-headed Docteur 
Dupuis. He saw a good deal of military 
life in his younger days, but owing to a 
wound he gave up the service. He makes 
pretty good pickings out of these lunatics. 
You see, being an old servant of the Govern- 
ment, it favours him ; but that is entre nous^ 
mon cousin^ 

" Qu!est ce que qa veut dire — the Govern- 
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meat £Eivours him ? There are no lanatics 
in the senate, are there ?" 

Franval laughed. 

*^ Que tues un drdle^ toil Certainly not ; 
but there are certain people in the world on 
whom nature has bestowed too great an ex- 
tent of tongue, and the Government would 
rather pay for their board and lodging in a 
house like that than allow them to go on 
usmg their unruly member to the injury of 
their country. Vais-tu ? ^ 

" Oh, I see,*' answered Jerome. " But I 
thought that was a lunatic asylum — I did 
not know it was a Government prison.** 

" Du tout — du tout^'' said Franval, visibly 
discomfited. ^^ It is a maison de santS. It 
is dangerous to call things by plain names.** 

"Then,** said Jerome, " may I understand 
that there are no lunatics there ?** 

" Dim I you will get us all into terrible 
hot water if you talk thus. They are all 
lunatics, only some of them are not mad.** 
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^^Bien; and now perhaps you will tell 
me whether this same Docteur Dupuis is a 
large, burly man, with only one arm ?" 

" C'est lui; but he does more with the 
one arm which remains to him than most 
men who have all their limbs." 

"So the Docteur Dupuis is established 
there, is he ? Well, some people have luck, 
to be sure 1" 

" You know him ! Ma foi^ Jerome^ U me 
sembk th^t you know everybody." 

** I have not traversed Europe for nothing, 
mon bon Franval. After I have taken some 
breakfast with your good wife and pretty 
daughter, I will go and renew my acquaint- 
ance with the Docteur Dupuis." 

During the entire time of the repast, 
Jerome's queer old face twinkled and 
beamed with delight — affairs were progress- 
ing to his entire satisfaction. Far be it 

from anvone to think he had come to P 

to rejoice himself with a sight of the rela- 
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tiona from whom he had been so long 
separated I — family ties, as far as Jerome was 
concerned, were no ties at all. No, the 
quiet-looking maison de santS at the bottom 
of the street was the object of interest which 
had attracted him to the spot. Ever since 
he had left Mathilde he had been lingering 
about Lyons, getting what information he 
could about her husband and her future 
prospects. After a good deal of difficulty, 
he had traced M. d'Aubign^ to a maison de 

santS in P , and he was determined if 

possible to see him for himself, and ascer- 
tain on what plea he was incarcerated there. 
Jerome's suspicious mind always dwelt on 
foul play, and he had a notion that it was 
to prevent M. d'Aubign^ from making his 
wife an allowance that his friends, armed 
with the necessary certificates from two 
French doctors, had quietly locked him up 
out of harm's way. 
So Jerome trotted gaily down the street, 
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and rang the bell which hung over the mass- 
ive gateway. It was quickly answered 
by a sharp, active-looking man in a blue 
blouse. 

" Monsieur le Docteur Dupuis — can I see 
him ?" 

Jerome was at once allowed to pass 
through the ominous-looking gateway, and 
was ushered into a small parlour, conventual 
in its rigid simplicity. The wooden chairs, 
table, floor, were all polished till they had 
become like glass — in fact, the whole place 
was clean to a fault. After waiting a few 
minutes, the Directeur of this cheerless 
abode entered the room. He was a large, 
strongly-built man, rather inclined to embon- 
point^ with a certain amount of benignity in 
his countenance ; but a disagreeable twitch 
about his somewhat thin lips led you to sus- 
pect he was not altogether the good-natured, 
easy-going man he would have had you be- 
lieve. He bowed courteously to his visitor, 
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and requested to be told in what way he 
could serve him. 

Jerome stood and laughed till his funny 
old face was crimson with the exertion. 
The grand portly Directeur looked on in 
stately astonishment. In all his experience 
no lunatic had ever presented himself for 
admission, but he had every reason to believe 
that one stood before him now. 

"Have you forgotten Jerome Domet, 
vieux camarade f" said the old soldier, at 
last, slapping the doctor on the back. 

" Tot/ I thought you were dead," and all 
the colour forsook the great man's face. 

" You hoped I was, you mean. Tiens, 

my* receptions at P are not flattering. 

Maltre Franval, the landlord of the ^ Petit 
Bon-hamme Rouge^^ who is un cousin h inoij 
did not recognise me, and you think I am 
dead !" 

" Maltre Franval your cousin ?" 

"/Sz. We claim P as our birthplace, 
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nom autres. Not exactly the place where 
you would have taken up your abode, had 
you known, hein ?" 

" I have been here some years, and have 
lived respected and at peace." 

" Vrai^ and you are not particularly 
anxious that I should come and disturb you 
now." 

" Let the past be buried in oblivion, my 
good Jerome ; it cannot benefit you to make 
it known, and it will be my ruin." 

" You must have suffered a good deal. I 
am not very sensitive, but I cannot say I 
should like to go about the world with the 
knowledge that an innocent man was toiling 
in chains under a hot Southern sun, leading 
the life of 'dfarqai for my crime." 

Le Docteur Dupuis shook all over as he 
said, in a low voice — 

*' He is dead." 

" Dead, is he ? . Well, but the proofs of 
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his innocence and of your guilt are not dead, 
for they are in my possession." 

'' It can do no good to publish them and 
crush me now. In my will I have left all 
the money I have made in this house to his 
widow and child." 

" Bon; you think, like the rest, that money 
will wipe out the brand of infamy. It 
would require a good deal of small change 
to cover up your crime. 11 me semble^ too, 
that I never received any payment for my 
silence in this matter." 

" You never asked for any." 

" Not too late now, man chery 

*'Name your price," said the doctor, 
eagerly, delighted to find that Jerome would 
come to terms. 

" Je ne suis pas avare — you can keep your 
paltry gold. It is a service I have come to 
ask of you." 

" Most willingly, my dear Jerome ; put- 
ting the fear of this threatened exposure on 
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one side, you know how gladly I would 
serve you," and he gave his visitor a chair 
and drew one up for himself close to 
him. 

**flm, hein — ne marchez pas si vite," in- 
terrupted Jerome, " you have in your house 
a certain M. d'Aubign^ I think ?" 

" Mais ouij'^ and the Directeur fidgeted 
and looked uncomfortable. 

^^ II paie hien?^^ 

^^Sij sij assez hien'' 

"His disease?" 

" Bah Ml a la cervelle un pen tiwbrSe mats 
pour le reste he is, perhaps, more disagree- 
able than actually mad." 

" I must see him." 

** Quite impossible, my dear friend. It is 
forbidden by his friends that he should be 
made an object of public exhibition." 

"You owe me a service, I think," said 
Jerome, with a smile. 

" This one is too difficult." 

VOL. n. o 
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" Bah, it is for you to make it easy, or the 
habitat of the ^Petit Bon-homme Rouge ' shall 
liave such a bowl of gossip with their even- 
ing pipe as P has not produced this 

many a day/' 

Le Docteur Dupuis did not answer, but 
sat meditating in silence. 

" You are a slow thinker," suggested 
Jerome at last. "Is it quicker work to 
forge another man's name than to open the 
door of one of the dens of your establish- 
ment and let me look on the face of this 
maniac ?" 

'' Have you ever seen him ?" asked the 
doctor, looking up. 

" Every day of my life during years. So 
the wind sits in that quarter, does it ? No, 
you will not succeed in passing off any one 
else for him, mon ami. Tiens^ is this all 
your gratitude for my long silence ? Make 
haste and let me look at him without any 
further talk." 
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" You will never see him again in this 
world." 

^^Etpourqtwij M. le DodeurT 

" Because he is dead — has been dead for 
some months." ^ 

*' Tiens^ tiensj tiensr said Jerome, taking 
a long breath, then drawing quite close up 
to his old comrade — " perhaps you will have 
the goodness to explain the meaning of this. 
Did you put him out of the way, by 
chance ?" 

" No, no, he died in a fit of epilepsy." 

" Then why all this mystery ?" 

" His relations promised to pay me two 
hundred francs a month as long as I kept 
his death a secret." 

" Two hundred francs a month, then, is the 
price of my silence. AUonSj turns sommes 
quittes. Do you know why they have done 
this ?" 

" It was not my business to inquire." 

" Perhaps not, but I will tell you. To 

o2 
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keep his widow, the daughter of the late 
General la Fitte, from her dower. Man 
Dieu! what will not hatred and malice make 
people do ? But I have beaten them — I have 
beaten them, tiensr and he began to caper 
about the room in his delight. 

^^What is one man's poison is another 
man's bread/' said the doctor, looking very 
grave and glum. 

Jerome shook him by both hands. " You 
will sleep better to-night, mon amiy etpour 
U restCj Madame Mathilde is not ungenerous. 
Now for the certificate of the good man's 
death. Where was he buried ?" 

" Au Cimetikre Montmartre — very quietly." 

" That will do — now, au revoir^ ami Dupuis. 
When I have finished this business, I will 
come and look you up again perhaps, and 
there shall be no reference to the past, mon 

With a downcast, troubled countenance 
Docteur Dupuis himself let his visitor out 
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of his prison-like abode, and Jerome speedi- 
ly bade his relations at the ^Petit Bon-homine 
Rouge^ farewell, overjoyed at having so suc- 
cessfully and rapidly accomplished his mis- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WOMAN-OF-THE-PERIODISM. 

" TTPON my word, Georgie, you have 
^ dressed yourself up, and no mistake 
about it I That is a regular girl-of-the-period 
costume. Where the devil are you going 
to?" 

" Well, yes — I think it is rather a neat 
thing in clothes ; but then I always had 
good taste in dress, my dear Oswald." 

" Had you ? Well, you have not given 
us a specimen of it to-day. I don't think I 
ever saw anyone look much more slang than 
you do. Good gracious I what objects some 
women do make of themselves, to be sure I " 
and Olive laughed as he put down the news- 
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paper he was reading, and surveyed his wife. 

" How rude you are, Oswald ; af fcer I 
have paid, or rather owe, such a lot of 
money for this dress, too," answered Georgie, 
half crying. 

"There, there, that will do, no whimper- 
ing, for mercy's sake ; wear what you like ; 
slang is bad enough, but snivelling is worse." 

" If you hate slang, it was strange you 
married me," said Georgie, getting angry ; 
" for I am sure it is my natural element." 

"Then, like most young women, I sup- 
pose you lived in an unnatural element 
while you wanted to catch me ? And you 
have allowed your bad habits to develop 
themselves extensively since your marriage. 
Pray may I ask where you are going this 
afternoon ?" 

" Where I shall be more appreciated than 
I seem likely to be at home." 

" Suppose I forbid you to go out without 
me?" 
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*' Do. Be as brutal and hateful as you 
like, and then I shall get a divorce without 
any diflBculty." 

'*Georgie, Georgie, are you tired of me 
already ?" 

She was on her knees beside him in a 
moment. 

" No, Oswald ; dear Oswald, forgive me ! 
Blame that unruly tongue of mine. My 
heart is all yours. But you are so cross 
and irritable you make me quite angry with 
you. I wish we had never married, and 
then we should not have quarrelled. I 
wonder if all married people quarrel, Os- 
wald? Don't glare so, as though you 
would annihilate me with a look ; but kiss 
me, and tell me I may go out and amuse 
myself." 

" Oh I of course — let you have your own 
way ; that seems to have been all you were 
made for. Who is the favoured admirer 
who is expected to bestow his approbation 
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on that most ridiculous new garment of 
yours ? Hardly Wilbraham, 1 should think. 
It is scarcely sober enough to suit his 
taste." 

" You dear old jealous ape/' said Georgie, 
laughing, " that is why you are so crusty, is 
it? Now, you surely don't expect me to 
stop at home, do you? No other women 
do, and why should I ? 

^ Dogs and men are made to roam, 
Gats and women stay at home,' 

was a very applicable doggerel a hundred 
years ago, but both cats and women have 
given up the chimney-corner long since." 

" Oh I go, by all means. It seems to me 
that in this establishment the usual order of 
things is entirely changed. You go out 
larking about from morning till morning 
comes again, and I have to sit at home and 
keep the house warm ; but, by Jove ! there 
shall be an alteration of some kind, and 
soon, too, or I will know the reason why." 
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And he kicked a footstool to the other end 
of the room in his wrath. 

Georgie looked rather frightened at this 
sudden outburst, and sat meekly down in 
the corner of the sofa without speaking. 

There was a silence for some minutes. 
Oswald was the first to break it. 

" Pray do not let me keep you in, Mrs. 
Clive. I do not object to your going out, 
but I do object to staying here myself." 

^*Then why don't you come with me, 
dear Oswald ?" 

" To be made an ass of by a parcel of 
women in a drawing-room — thank you, ho, 
that is not exactly in my line." 

'* Then what do you want to do ?" 

" Never mind. Now go and amuse your- 
self, and leave me to settle my own affairs. 
I am quite capable at present, thank you." 

And Georgie, nothing loth to get away, 
and grumbling to herself about Oswald's 
irritable, unbearable temper, went quickly 
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off, and got into Lady Ida's brougham, 
which was waiting for her at the door. 
Alas I what a change the last few weeks 
have effected in pretty Georgie I When 
they are together, she and Oswald are con- 
tinually snarling and quarrelling ; then mak- 
ing it up, simply to begin quarrelling and 
snarling again. Thus they neither of them 
derive much comfort or happiness from 
wedded life ; added to which, Georgie has 
adopted, as a fixed idea, that, to keep up the 
rights and privileges of a married woman, 
she must be thoroughly independent in her 
habits, fast in her dress, and very flippant 
and unguarded in her speech. On the 
whole she has considerably degenerated. 
As for " settling down," which is the phrase 
respectable old matrons usually connect 
with matrimony, that is about the last thing 
she thinks of — on the contrary, she has 
become ten times more restless and fond of 
excitement than ever. And as Mr. Clive 
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distinctly declines to accompany her into 
society, she is left pretty much to follow the 
unchecked suggestions of her own foolish 
little brain. 

On the present occasion she took herself 
and her new costume, which had not unde- 
servedly called forth her husband's animad- 
versions, to a matinie musicale at the house of 
a Mrs. Foublanque — another young mar- 
ried lady of the woman-of-the-period stamp, 
who was always ready to hold out a hand 
to help Georgie in her recklessness and 
folly. 

" My dear Mrs. Clive, what a love of a 
dress! — but how late you are I" was the 
greeting from her friend, when they met at 
the top of the now crowded stair-case. 

" Oswald kept me ; he is in such a brutal 
humour. But I will tell you another time," 
whispered Georgie, as she passed on into the 
room. There, she was soon surrounded by 
a troop of admirers ; for Georgie, with her 
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saucy, reckless talk, and dashing, offhand 
ways, was a general favourite. 

"Where is Clive?" asked Sir Henry Wil- 
braham, as he pushed through the crowd to 
shake hands with Georgie. 

" You did not expect him to come out 
with me here, did you ?" she asked, looking 
up surprised. 

" Why not ?— are you quite alone ?" 

" Good gracious ! Sir Henry, when you 
have a wife do you intend to trot her about 
yourself to every party she goes to during a 
London season ? What a bore she will 
think you I" said a young lady who was 
standing by. 

" I am sure I wish Mr. Olive would go 
with me — at all events sometimes," said 
Georgie, with a sort of wistful expression on 
her face ; " but I suppose men will do as 
they like. Sir Henry, get me some tea, 
please — this room is too crowded to be 
pleasant." 
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He gave her his arm, and they made their 
way down the stairs together. 

" You never come to see me now," re- 
marked Georgie, as soon as she was seated 
in a comfortable corner, sipping her cup of 
tea. 

" I have been a good deal engaged lately," 
was the short answer. 

"Too much engaged to come and see me I 
Oh, Sir Henry, I did not think you would 
ever tell me that." 

" Well, perhaps it is not exactly the real 
reason,*' — and he coloured and looked 
slightly confused — "I don't think Olive much 
likes me to come." 

" Never mind Olive ; if one is to attend to 
all his vagaries, one may as well give up 
living at once. I am sure he does not 
make himself so pleasant and delightful a 
companion that one need never wish for a 
visitor." 

" Georgie, Georgie, he is your husband." 
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** So much the worse ! Well, I don't ex- 
actly mean that ; but he is so insufferably 
disagreeable sometimes, that if I did not go 
out and amuse myself I should die of the 
horrors; but I suppose all husbands are 
alike. Marriage is only another name for 
squabbling." 

" I hope not," said Sir Henry, fervently. 
"Misery in this world is, more or less, the 
lot of man ; but to my mind, instead of 
increasing our discomfort, matrimony ought 
to lessen it." 

" * Doubling our pleasures and our toils 
dividing,' as the poet hath it. Oh, your 
theories are all very fine to talk over, but 
they are like mama's grand schemes for edu- 
cating and improving the moral condition of 
the lower orders — they all end in moon- 
shine, and the lower orders will remain 
ignorant, debased, and immoral till the end 
of time." 

" Then you think people should sit still 
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and do Dotbiog towards the improvement of 
their fellows?'' 

** I should be sorry to stop anyone from 
having a little harmless amusement; but 
they would not get much hope of success 
from me ; as well start a missionary society 
to settle matrimonial disputes and tune hus- 
bands and wives to the same key.** 

*' If faith and love cannot do that/' said 
Sir Henry, " the interference of no third per- 
son ever wilL" 

^* Fiddlestick with your faith and love I I 
love Oswald after my own fashion, or I 
should not have run away with him. And 
I suppose he loves me ; but we fight like 
^me-cocks." 

Sir Henry looked very grave, and Georgie 
burst out laughing. 

** Oh ! of course you are shocked, you 
sanctimonious old dear ; but if you had to 
endure Oswald's ill-temper, you would quar- 
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rel with him too, and you know I am no 
saint." 

" I have no right to speak," said Sir 
Henry, in a low voice ; " but do you think 
you are quite doing your duty by your hus- 
band ? You will excuse me for suggesting 
this, but I am your friend, you know." 

*'What on earth do you mean? You 
are always using that nasty little hard word. 
Now define my duty to Oswald — not to flirt 
with you, I suppose, stands paramount?" 

" Oh I Mrs. Olive, if you are going to 
talk in this strain, let us change the conver- 
sation." 

" No, no, I will be serious. You know I 
want to do what is right, only some evil 
spirit within always holds me back. Tell 
me now what it is that is wrong." 

" Well, since your marriage, it seems to 
me that Olive has been very quiet, and his 
old bad habits have been, in a great measure, 
given up. Do you not think he would be 

VOL. II. P 
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more likely to be reclaimed altogether if 
you remained at home as his companioDy 
and sought to make his life a pleasant and a 
cheery one." 

"Humph!'' said Georgie, "that is my 
duty, is it ? Well, it is a very disagreeable 
one, for Oswald is by no means pleased 
with the quiet life he is leading, let me tell 
you ; besides, I like to go out and air myself 
in the world," and she shook herself pet- 
tishly. "How nasty of you to rub one's 
conscience the wrong way by suggesting 
this sort of thing I" 

" Then you will acknowledge that I am 
right?" 

" No, I won't ; I will only acknowledge 
that you are very provoking." 

"Well, never mind about that. You 
will act on my suggestion, will you not? 
You will give up going about the world in 
the independent, flaunting fashion in which 
you now do, gaining for yourself the appel- 
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lation of * the fast Mrs. Clive/ and you will 
stay at home more, and strive to make 
your own fireside cheerful and attractive? 
Georgie, you scarcely realised the grave re- 
sponsibility you took on yourself when you 
married this man. You knew what he was, 
what he had been, and it became your duty, 
by your feminine graces and your woman's 
love, to try and wean him from evil ; instead 
of which, it seems to me that you are 
driving him away from you by your own 
thoughtlessness. Forgive me for speaking 
thus plainly, but recollect you sent for me, 
and asked me to act as your friend in the 
first instance. I have done what I can to 
help your husband back to the place his 
birth entitles him to hold in society; but 
you, too, my dear child, must make an 
effort to keep him there. And I cannot 
look on the present state of things with- 
out the very gravest feelings of apprehension 

for the future." 
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*^ Oh I Sir Henry, you have quite fright- 
ened me I If Oswald would only help me, 
it would be so easy to be good ; but I can- 
not stand alone. 1 wish I had married you 
— you would have told me what to do." 

" Hush 1 my dear Mrs. Clive ; it is too 
late to talk of this now. Recollect, too, 
that, whatever your lot in life, it is equally 
fraught with difficulties and temptations ; it 
is for you to strive to overcome them. You 
say you love your husband, and I believe 
you do; let your love, then, actuate you 
now, as it did on that morning in Paris 
when you forsook all and went with him. 
It was for life, remember, you made a 
sacrifice then, and you must go on making 
it to the end." 

"Am I to shut myself up within four 
walls with Oswald, and never go out? 
Oh ! I cannot do that ! Of course I 
love him, or, as you say, I should not 
have married him ; but he has become so 
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cross, and I cannot bear to be scolded." 

" Have you ever asked yourself how 
much your conduct contributes to his ill-tem- 
per? Oh I Georgie, you little know how 
deeply I have been grieved at remarks I have 
heard made on the reckless, careless sort of 
life you are passing ! What, then, must your 
husband feel ?" 

" We had a row just before I came out, 
because he said my dress was * girl-of-the- 
periodish.' Perhaps you agree with him ; if 
you do I will send it back to the dress* 
maker to-morrow, and tell her to wear it 
herself." 

" It is not for me to interfere in matters 
of dress ; I may already have said too much, 
but I trust you will take my words in a 
friendly spirit, as they are meant, and say, 
dear Mrs. Olive, that you will not neglect 
the warning." 

** No, Mentor mine, I will think about it. 
But I will promise nothing. If Oswald gets 
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unbearable, you may be sure I will go out. 
And now let us go upstairs, for it seems to 
me we are affording food for talk." 

About a quarter of an hour later Georgie 
went away. She was more subdued than 
was her wont. Sir Henry's words had had 
their weight, and she could not help recog- 
nising their truth. It was no very frequent 
occurrence for Georgie to pass her own 
conduct in review, but during the ten 
minutes' drive home she did inflict a little 
self-examination on herself. The picture 
was scarcely a pleasing one, and she entered 
her home resolved, if possible, to follow Sir 
Henry's suggestions. After a hasty toilette, 
for it wanted but a few minutes to the 
dinner hour, she joined her mother and her 
husband, who were already in the drawing- 
room. 

"Well, Georgie dear, I hope you have 
enjoyed yourself," said the fond mother, 
smiling on her pretty daughter. 
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" Oh ! yes, but it was very hot and crowd- 
ed. I am tired of parties. I don't think I 
shall go to any more." 

" Indeed!" exclaimed Oswald, " I suppose 
that loud costume of yours did not have so 
much effect on society as you expected." 

"It was not faster than many others 
there, but your remarks made me hate it, 
and I felt uncomfortable in it all the time. 
I have already sent it back to the dress- 
maker." 

" What the devil did you go out in it for ?" 

" Because I was angry with you ; but I 
have repented since, so please don't say any 
more about it. Will you take me to the 
theatre to-night, Oswald, I should so like it?" 

" I thought you were going to Lady Some- 
thing or another's ball." 

She shook her head. 

" Not without you. I am beginning to 
think that going about so much alone is not 
respectable." 
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"Why, you veer about like a weather- 
cock, Georgie ! A few hours ago you told me 
the only object in being married was that 
you might go about everywhere without a 
chaperon." 

" Well, I have changed my mind, that is 
all." 

"Has anyone insulted you — said any- 
thing they ought not to say ?" and he looked 
fierce. 

" How absurd you are ! Of course not," 
and she laughed. " He does cate, then, 
about what happens to me. Poor old 
Oswald I" she thought to herself, " I daresay 
half his crossness is my fault, as Sir Henry 
says." 

"Then what has made you come so 
suddenly to this determination ?" 

"I missed you, dear, so I came to the 
conclusion that, if you will not go out with 
me, I had better stop at home with you." 

" They say women are * kittle cattle,' and 
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I think that they are right. I wonder how 
long this new fit will last ? " 

" As long as you are a good boy." 

*' Oh ! well I suppose I must take you to 
the play to night." 

" There is a dear good Oswald I Come 
along, let us be very quick with dinner." 

So they hurried over their evening re- 
past, and got to the " Gaiety" before the 
curtain had gone down on the first act of 
the Drama ; and Georgie sat very comfort- 
ably and happily in her stall. She was 
pleased and satisfied at having Oswald by 
her side, and felt on very good terms with 
herself for the share she considered she had 
had in inducing him to come out, and in 
making him amiable. The play, too, amused 
her, and she was altogether in one of her 
most fascinating and charming of humours. 

Towards the end of the performance, 
when Georgie had nearly exhausted herself, 
laughing over a burlesque which, to quote 
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the newspapers, was nightly filling the 
house to overflowing, she suddenly gave up 
all interest in the stage and directed her un- 
divided attention to one of the private 
boxes. After watching it attentively for some 
time she clutched her husband's arm, with a 
sort of convulsive grasp. 

*' That woman — she is there ! I hoped 
she was dead!" 

" What woman ? — what is the matter, 
Georgie ? Has the play turned your brain ? 
Pray compose yourself; your behaviour will 
call forth remarks." 

" Look, look I —don't you see her ?" was 
her only. answer. 

Olive looked up, and, half-concealed by 
the curtain of the box, he saw Madame 
d'Aubign^. 

" Is that the only reason of all this 
emotion ? What a foolish little thing you 
are!" 

" Oh ! I do so hate that woman, Oswald ! 
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What made me look up there, I wonder ? 
It must have been some mysterious power 
which she possesses — I firmly believe she 
has the Evil Eye !" 

Clive looked uncomfortable and annoyed. 

"Georgie, this is too silly — you must 
learn to control your emotions. Madame 
d'Aubign^ is an old friend of mine ; I had 
hoped you would have liked her." 

**I should like to poison her!" was 
Georgie's answer. 

" Come along, let us go home," he said, 
rising ; "a public theatre is not the place 
for these heroics." 

"Anywhere away from that woman's 
eyes I" 

They speedily made their way out into 
the corridor, where, to Oswald's no small 
discomfiture, they met Mathilde, who, ac- 
companied by some friends, must have risen 
when they did, purposely to effect this 
rencontre. 
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« 

" How do you do, Mrs. Olive ?" she said, 
putting on her sweetest smile, 

Georgie bowed her head, but did not 
answer. 

"I regret not having seen you before 
this, to congratulate ypu on your marriage." 

Still Georgie did not speak. 

" I hope to take an early opportunity of 
calling on you," continued Mathilde ; " pray 
offer my best compliments to Lady Ida." 

"I would rather you did not come. I 
shall not see you, if you do," said Georgie, 
in a sharp, shrill voice, keeping a nervously 
tight hold of dive's arm the while. 

Mathilde laughed as she said— 

'' I am sorry I have displeased your wife, 
Mr. Olive. I fear, however, she took a dis- 
like to me when we first met." 

" She is a spoiled child — you must forgive 
her," he muttered, as he hurried Georgie 
into the brougham. 

Tears now flowed unrestrainedly. Olive 
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did not speak as long as they lasted. He 
was very angry, and perhaps thought it 
wiser not to trust himself, lest he should say 
something he might regret. This time his 
displeasure was vented against Mathilde. She 
knew that Georgie hated the very sight of 
her, and why she wished to raise this storm 
he could not conceive. True, it was very 
provoking that Georgie had taken this 
violent dislike to Mathilde ; but then, man- 
like, he was a little flattered by it. If she 
did not love him very dearly, she would not 
trouble herself to be jealous ; so he threw 
his arm round her and caressed her while 
he thought, " Mathilde shall suffer for this, 
I will be a whole week, at least, before I 
look her up, or take any notice of her." 

And the pretty eyes were dried, and 
Georgie was all smiles again long before 
they reached home. A few kind loving 
words from Oswald always brought her sun- 
shine back. And he had promised that, on 
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the following day, he would take her to the 
sea foi^ a week or two. Thus he wished to 
put it beyond his power to call on Mathilde 
for the present. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE widow's cap. 



GEORGIE and Olive spent a fortnight 
making a tour of the different water- 
ing-places on the south coast. They did not 
stop sufficiently long at any one of them, to 
become bored ; and altogether they were 
happier than they had been since their mar- 
riage. The honeymoon had been a signal 
failure, for want of cash ; but on the present 
occasion Lady Ida had supplied them with 
a sum of money which they both knew very 
well how to spend; and Georgie was be- 
ginning to think that after all it was not so 
difficult to be happy with Oswald, and that 
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Sir Henry's suggestion that she should stay 
more at home with her husband was answer- 
ing to perfection ; and she fully determined 
to devote herself to her domestic duties, 
and redeem, if possible, all the little mis- 
takes and misunderstandings her former 
fastness had brought about. Poor Georgie, 
however, was destined to receive a check 
from an unexpected quarter. Oswald had 
not been many hours in town, before he 
wended his way to the lodgings where he 
believed Mathilde to be staying. To his 
discomfiture, the maid who opened the door 
informed him that Madame d'Aubign^ had 
been gone for a week or more. He was 
just turning away with slow steps, cursing 
his luck the while, when the mistress of the 
house came forward. 

" If a dark, good-looking gentleman called, 
Madame bade me give him this," she said. 
" I make no doubt, sir, but you are the 
gentleman." And she smirked pleasingly; 
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while Clive could not help laughing at the 
implied compliment. 

It was simply a piece of paper, on which 
was written an address in Mayfair, not two 
streets from Lady Ida's house. 

"What is up now?" thought Clive to 
himself. " Mathilde must have had a stroke 
of luck lately, or she could not have afford- 
ed a house in that locality. She has a way 
of never getting into money difficulties. I 
wish to goodness I had I" 

He arrived at last at the address given. 
The door was opened by old Jerome. His 
comical face beamed all over with fun and 
merriment when he saw Oswald Clive. 

"Madame will be charmed to see you, 
monsieur," he said, as he showed him up- 
stairs to the drawing-room. 

Mathilde was seated in a large arm-chair 
by the fire ; all the bits of bric-a-brac which 
had once adorned the Twickenham Villa 
had been unpacked, and were tastefully 
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arranged about the pretty room. She had 
the knack of uniting English comfort with 
the French love of the ornate, which was 
])robably the result of her mixed descent. 
And the tiny house in Mayfair, in which 
Madame d'Aubign^ had taken up her abode, 
was a perfect little gem. "Too small to 
live in, and too big to hang at your watch- 
chain," as Lord Hervey said of the Duke of 
Devonshire's retreat at Chiswick. 

She did not rise to receive her visitor, 
but merely dropping the French novel she 
was reading, into her lap, lay gracefully 
back in her chair till Oswald had come up 
close to her. 

" Confound it, Mathilde, what new mum- 
mery is this ?" he asked, as he stood before 
her, and looked at the widow's cap, and the 
other trappings of woe with which she had 
adorned her person. " You will get into 
some precious mess before you have done, 
with all this masquerading." 
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" Mummery 1 — masquerading ! — really, 
Mr. Clive, do you think it is befitting to 
come into the house of mourning, and talk 
in this strain ?" 

" Pooh ! cease this nonsense, and tell me 
what all this means ? I do not believe 
there is anyone in the world you would 
mourn over, unless it were myself; and I am 
very thriving just at present, thank good- 
ness I" 

^^ Mon Dieu! voila une petite tete bien 
vaine. But a truce to niaiseries. M. d'Au- 

bign6 is dead." 

« 

" Really and truly, or is it only the last 
new dodge ?" 

" Positively ; and what is much more to 
the purpose, by his death I become the pos- 
sessor of a very neat little independence." 

"Which is the reason, I suppose, that 
you have donned the sables?" 

" llfaut respecter les convenances^ mon cher 
Oswald. I have come to the conclusion 
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that English people are not so entirely 
averse to sundry little naughty habits and 
malpractices as they would have you 
believe ; only the peccadilloes must be 
covered over with just the thinnest piece of 
tissue paper, to keep them from shocking 
too much the dear English sensibilities. 
But where have you been during this long 
time ?" 

" Down to the sea with Georgie. I 
should like to know what you meant by 
coming to speak to her in that off-hand 
fashion at the theatre, when you know 
that she hates you? You only got 
snubbed for your pains. She is as wilful as 
Old Nick. I was compelled to take her 
for a trip to smoothe matters over." 

''This fanciful little wife of yours must be 
brought to her senses, Oswald. It is neces- 
sary that I should visit at Lady Ida's." 

"Quite impossible! — Georgie will never 
stand it. She is much too jealous." 
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" You must get it arranged in some way, 
mon am% or I shall give up this pretty new 
home of mine, and go and live in Paris. I 
do not think that is exactly what you wish. 
As the widow of M. d'Aubign^, I shall have 
a certain position there, and I do not intend 
to hide my light under a bushel, and pine 
for want of society here. Do you under- 
stand ? The last few years, when I had to 
make the best of life, must be blotted out. 
Henceforth I am Madame la Comtesse d'Au- 
bign^, and as such I intend to receive and 
be received ; and if you would keep me in 
England, you must help me." 

" I will see what can be done, with all 
ray heart ; but Georgie is such a spoiled 
child, she will have her own way. Perhaps, 
though, I might be able to manage it through 
Lady Ida." 

" Poor Oswald ! — has he so little influ- 
ence over his wife that he has to get his 
mother-in-law to use hers ? However, it is 
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nothing to me, as long as you succeed in 
obtaining what you want. And now, do 
you think your nerves have recovered from 
their shock at seeing me in weeds ? By- 
the-way, you have not told rae how well 
I look in them. If they have recovered 
their equilibrium, I have a little more gal- 
vanism ready to try them." 

*' It is nothing disagreeable, I hope ?" he 
said eagerly. 

Mathilde rang the bell. 

" Is he asleep, Jerome ?" she asked, when 
the old servant appeared. 

Having received an answer in the affirma- 
tive, she rose and begged Clive to follow 
her. 

'* What folly is it ?" he asked, as he ob- 
served a smile on Mathilde's face — '* a new 
puppy, I suppose, or some other absurd 
novelty ?" 

^^ It is a good old dog, and a toothless 
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one, so you have nothing to fear," she an- 
swered, laughing, as she opened the door of 
a back room. 

Clive looked in cautiously, but when he 
saw old Sternheim sleeping placidly on a 
sofa by the fire, he recoiled as though a 
viper had stung him. 

" Mathilde, why have you done this ?" he 
asked — " what new devilry has possessed 

you r 

"You do not seem to think I can be ac- 
tuated purely by Christian charity. I am 
rich ; he is poor. If I wish my newly- 
acquired riches to bring me prosperity, I 
must begin by being generous." 

" How can you stand quietly there and 
talk such nonsense to me ? You may hum- 
bug other people with your Christian charity, 
but I know you better." 

She laughed, then she laid her hand on 
his shoulder, and drew him close to her. 
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" Do you know where Ralph Baird is 
now?" she asked, in a sort of earnest whisper. 

" Ralph Baird be d d I I am sick to 

death of the inquiries about him." 

" So am I, and therefore is he here/' she 
said, pointing through the aperture of the 
half-closed door at old Sternheira. 

" What ! — do you think if hp were put 
out of the way there would be no more 
talk? You are preciously mistaken if 
you do. I expect that old American 
father will put in an appearance before 
long !" 

" I never thought anything half so com- 
mon-place. Poisoning that poor old man 
would be of no earthly use — he is perfectly 
harmless ; it would only add another sin to 
an already rather heavy list. No, my dear 
Oswald, my maxim is, ' Never transgress use- 
lessly ;' like other extravagant propensities, 
it frequently brings you to ruin." 

"Then what does all this mean ?" 
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" Why, that, if I mistake not, the presence 
of this old man in my house will contribute 
in many ways to change the aspect of affairs, 
and assist both you and me to live down 
the recollection of those days at Spa, when 
we certainly rather made fools of ourselves." 

" Ah ! I wonder, Mathilde, what became 
of Jules BertheVs soul, after he blew his 
brains out that night, and what will become 
of the souls of those who urged him on to 
play till he risked the last stiver he had in 
the world at those cursed tables ?" 

*' Hush, Oswald I If we are to make our- 
selves responsible for the evil deeds of other 
people, we shall not bear to think, and life 
will become a burden and a misery." 

" My life has become so long since," an- 
swered Clive, " or I should not, on more 
than one occasion, have had serious thoughts 
of ending it. Poor little Georgie ! she saved 
me once, when I was on the very brink of 
self-destruction." 
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Mathilde's large eyes gleamed. 

" Georgie, Georgie, always Georgie 1" she 
said. '' I wonder you come here at all. Do 
you mean to say you are really happy with 
that petted doll ?" 

" Happy I can never be again. I do not 
easily forget, my dear Mathilde, and the 
past is ever rising up before me, and tor- 
menting me with its recollections. Often 
when Georgie upbraids me for being irritable 
and cross, she would perhaps pity me, did 
she know how conscience is at work, and 
gives my mind no peace by night or by 
day." 

Madame d'Aubignfe laughed. 

" You must be amused, mon cher — you 
have got into low spirits, that is all. Let 
me be your physician. It will not be the 
first time — eh, rrwn Oswald ? I will soon 
divert your mind away from all this mawk- 
ish retrospection. Come and dine and 
spend the evening here next Tuesday ; you 
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will find one or two kindred spirits. In 
the meantime, ask Lady Ida to call on me. 
If Georgie be obstinate about it — well, I 
suppose she must be forgiven ; after all, it is 
rather a compliment to feel that she is 
jealous." 

" But Sternheim ? Oh ! Mathilde, assure 
me once more that you will not let him 
come to any harm. Poor old fellow I We 
were ' pals ' in the old days in the States ; 
and I have injured him quite enough by 
betraying the confidence he reposed in me." 

" He is perfectly safe here, you foolish 
disbeliever ! Mr. Dillon comes to see him 
every day, and is quite satisfied that he 
could not be in better quarters." 

So Clive and Mathilde returned to the 
pretty drawing-room, and the widow's cap, 
which had only been put on for his especial 
benefit, was cast on one side. It was a 
badge of mourning Mathilde had not the 
smallest intention of imposing on herself. 
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And they sat together for a longtime by the 
cheerful fire, and talked more confidentially 
and amicably than they had done since they 
got themselves into those troubles from the 
remembrance of which Clive could not dis- 
embarrass himself. They had both gone 
several steps up the social ladder of late — 
Clive had gained considerably by his mar- 
riage, and Madame d'Aubign^, as a rich 
widow, was a very different person from the 
poor, separated wife, who had but her wits 
for a livelihood. 

At last Clive departed, promising to re- 
turn soon and assist at a little dinner, which 
Mathilde hoped would only be the first of 
a series. 

A little dinner! What an amount of 
study is necessary before you can become 
an adept at giving a little dinner ! A perfect 
cuisine, an amount of artistic elegance which 
shall be almost unrivalled, added to conver- 
sational powers of no mean order, are posi- 
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lively necessary before any small entertain- 
ment shall be worthy of this suggestive ap- 
pellation. The success, too, of the whole 
affair singularly depends on the sympathy 
which exists between its members. One 
chord struck out of tune will be felt by the 
whole party, and will probably not cease to 
jar inharmoniously during the entire even- 
ing. 

According to Madame Campan, the fol- 
lowing system may be adopted as regards 
dinners : '^ If there be ten people at dinner, 
the conversation will turn on travels and 
literature; if there be eight, art, sciences, 
inventions, and news will probably form the 
topics of conversation ; if there be six as- 
sembled at the social board, politics and 
philosophy may be touched on ; four people 
will naturally revert to romantic adventures 
in which they have individually taken part ; 
and two people dining together will of course 
converse solely of themselves." 
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Mathilde's dinners, while they were per- 
fect!}^ well appointed and artistic, would be 
based on a different model ; still there 
is little doubt that they would be made 
thoroughly attractive. Mathilde's active 
mind had arranged a plan of action, and at 
these little dinners, which she intended 
should be the most charming of their kind, 
her forces were to assemble. "There is 
nothing like the pleasures of the table to 
make people on good terms with themselves 
and with each other," was Mathilde's argu- 
ment ; and it had its truth. 

As soon as Clive had gone, Mathilde went 
into the back-room which had been appro- 
priated to Mr. Sternheim's use. The old 
man was awake now, and was warming 
himself in front of the fire. 

'' Good morning, dear Mr. Sternheim ; 
you have had a long sleep," said Mathilde, 
as she knelt down beside his chair in her 
tender, caressing way. 
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He looked at her vaguely. 

" Where am I ?" he asked. ^*This is all 
new and strange. And Franz — I want 
Franz." 

*' He will be here by-and-by." she said, 
soothingly. " In the meantime, will you 
not try to. make yourself happy with me ?" 

" Who are you, lady ?— ^a, ja — that face 
— 1 see it in my dreams !" And he laid his 
hand on her head. 

'* Of course — you have seen it often ; and 
we are going to be very good friends for the 
future, are we not, dear old man ?" 

" If you will — yes. You are tender, 
soft, but will you be true ? Not leave me 
again for a rich portion I Ah ! it was cruel 
to forsake me I But the lieber Gott made 
her weak ! — poor dear, I will forgive " 

His thoughts were evidently w^andering 
far back to the bygone days when Marie 
left him for a richer mate. 

Mathilde stood and looked at him. 
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'^ Stupid old imbecile I" she muttered. 
And then she smiled as she almost won- 
dered why she had taken upon herself the 
charge of this man. Psychological study 
was scarcely Mathilde's forte, and yet she 
interested herself about the causes which 
had affected Mr. Sternheim's brain. She 
had every reason to believe in the utter 
selfishness and depravity of human nature ; 
and even if she had seen life on its best 
side, her own shrewdness and want of ro- 
mance would have prevented her from 
giving any credit to the fact that it was 
possible for heart to gain so complete a 
victory over head, as this instance seemed 
on its surface to afford. Could Mathilde 
have looked into the old man's past, she 
would have discovered that to a certain 
extent her theory was correct, and that 
long years of work and privation had sown 
the seeds of the malady, which annoyance 
and self-recrimination did but ripen. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CECIL TRELAWNY. 

A FEW days later, while Madame d'Au- 
-^^ bign6 was sitting writing in her pretty 
drawing-room, to her no small astonishment 
the door opened, and Jerome ushered in the 
Yankee widow. 

" Oh, Mrs. Baird, I am so delighted to 
see you!" she exclaimed, as she rushed 
forward in her gushing way to give her 
visitor a cordial welcome. 

*' How do you know what has brought 
me here?" was the short answer. "That 
all is not as it should be, you are fully 
aware. If you had not a little conscience 
left, notwithstanding your many vices, you 
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would have been to see me long ere this, I 
fancy." 

" I heard you were angry and annoyed 
with me, and I feared to face you," said 
Mathilde, looking down. 

*' Well you might be. So you have taken 
your quarters up here, have you? What a 
lot of trumpery you have got in this room, 
to be sure I Love of outer display is a bad 
sign, a very bad sign indeed," and the good 
lady sat down and surveyed the apartment 
carefully, and with every appearance of in- 
tense disapprobation. 

Mathilde did not speak, but waited — 
wondering what would come next. What 
could have induced this old bore to call on 
her, she was at a loss to conjecture. She 
had utilised her as far as she saw there was 
any benefit to be obtained from her, and she 
had no wish to be troubled with her any 
farther. True, Mathilde was anxious for 
female acquaintances, but they must move 
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in a higher sphere than Mrs. BairJ was ever 
likely to attain. 

" So you have become rich/' was the next 
observation. 

" This is probably the key to the mystery/' 
thought Mathilde, as she said quietly, " My 
poor husband is dead." 

" Humph ! Well, I suppose it is a subject 
for congratulation, not for condolence ; but 
recollect riches are a snare, and 1 should 
think your feet were very likely to carry you 
straight into a pitfall." 

" If I could manage to hold my own in 
poverty, surely I ought not to be afraid now," 
said Mathilde laughing. 

*' But did you hold your own ? Do you 
call deceiving one of your best friends, 
trampling on the innocent, and misleading 
the young, holding your own ? It may be 
gain, but it is not morality, Madame d'Au- 
bigne. 

" Mrs. Baird, what does this mean ; have 
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you come here to insult me in my own 
house ?" 

" You heaped worse insults on me in my 
house, by practising gross deceit upon me. 
Do you think I should ever have recom- 
mended you as guardian to the young, if I 
had even guessed at your gambling propen- 
sities?" 

" I do not in the least understand you — 
pray explain yourself, and let your explana- 
tion be brief, for I am somewhat pressed 
for time this morning," and her large eyes 
flashed. 

Mrs. Baird looked astonished — be it re- 
membered she had never seen Mathilde save 
in the meekest and mildest of moods. 

" My nephew's dark fate has no place in 
the history of your past life, I presume." 

Madame d'Aubign^ laughed. 

" This • is simply rididilous," she said. 
" There is no plot for a melodrama as far as 
I can see, though people seem anxious 
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enough to make one. Because a foolish, 
good-looking boy, under the influence of 
3^outhful romance, chooses to hide himself 
from his friends for a time, is that any 
reason why I am to be accused of putting 
him out of the way ?" 

Mrs. Baird took a letter from her pocket. 

"This missive from my brother-in-law 
came to hand this morning," she said. " He 
has not been idle in making inquiries about 
his son, though the illness of his wife has 
prevented him from leaving the States. He 
writes here, 'The last time our poor Ralph 
was seen was in company with the man 
Clive, and a big-eyed female of his acquaint- 
ance, one Madame d'Aubign^.' " 

" How dare this low-bred American write 
of me in such insolent terms !" cried 
Mathilde, crimsoning with rage. " I know 
nothing of his imbecile offspring." 

" You should not put yourself in anoma- 
lous positions, and then you would not subject 
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yourself to opprobrious epithets ; but listen 
to the rest of the letter, and explain it if 
you can. I will give it to you in substance, 
since John Baird's plain language seems to 
irritate you. He goes on to say that high 
words ran between you and Clive, and poor 
Ralph seemed to be pleading very hard. 
He was never seen again. That same night 
a wretched man shot himself in the gaming- 
room ; and, as you and Clive were supposed 
to have had not a little to do with his fate, 
you fled from Spa next morning." 

*' There is some truth in your story, Mrs. 
Baird, as far as the last part of it goes. 
Poor M. Berthel did blow his brains out at 
the table, while we were in the room — and 
it was a fearful sight! Mr. Clive, who was 
never very strong-minded, was so affected 
by it, I feared he would have gone mad. I 
therefore induced him to leave the place; and 
what could I do but let Jerome accompany 
him ? — he was not fit to be trusted alone. 
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I do not believe he had anything to do with 
the circumstances. Why, we had only 
known M. Berthel a few days I Poor young 
man 1 — it was very sad. There was a 
fair English girl, to whom he was engaged 
to be married. Pretty Flora! I wonder 
how she got over her lover's untimely 
fate?" 

" Very creditable, indeed," said Mrs. 
Baird, "for a young, good-looking woman 
like you to be interfering in these affairs ! 
You would not have taken the trouble if 
some strong feeling had not actuated you. 
You, a married woman too 1 — it is most dis- 
graceful 1 You know what Lord Bacon 
says, * Nuptial love maketh mankind, friend- 
ly love perfecteth it, but wanton love cor- 
rupteth and embaseth it.' " 

"And I presume you wish to rank my 
friendship for Mr. Clive in the latter cate- 
gory ?" said Mathilde, with a sneer. " These 
are rather libellous insinuations, Mrs. Baird." 
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" Well, it is no business of mine what 
you choose to do, " said the old lady ; 
"but perhaps you will tell me what be- 
came of my nephew when Clive took this 
rapid flight ?" 

" He was gone, and was nowhere to be 
found. I quite agree with you that it is a 
most mysterious business. I sent Jerome 
back a week afterwards to see if he could 
learn any tidings, but no one had either 
seen or heard of him. Poor Mr. Clive I I 
assure you he was more depressed and 
overcome at losing the boy than words can 
express. But what could we either of us 
do? — the boy was gone, and had left no 
trace behind. For my own part, I do not 
despair ; I think he will ere long reappear. 
Would it not be as well to advertise for 
him in some of the public papers ?" 

" Throw good money after bad I — that 
would not be of much avail," said Mrs. 
Baird ; " but you have not explained what 
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, you three were arguing about when the 
boy was last seen in your company." 
' " I do not recollect participating in any 
very animated conversation, or can I exactly 
remember when I did last see your poor 
dear nephew," answered Mathilde, assuming 
■a thoughtful look, as though she were striv- 
ing to recall past events. " But, dear Mrs. 
Baird," she continued, " you do not nurse 
any rancorous feeling against me, I hope ? 
I acknowledge I did not treat you altoge- 
ther quite fairly, but I am not so bad as I 
seem, and one must do the best one can in 
this world." 

** ' He who studieth revenge keepeth his 
own wounds green, which otherwise would 
heal and do well,' to quote the great Bacon," 
answered the old lady ; " thus I have no in- 
tention of making my own mind uncom- 
fortable by fostering any violent feelings 
against you. Nevertheless, my trust and 
faith in you are shaken." 
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" I can but hope that circumstances will 
cause you to alter your opinion." 

** If Ralph were found, the whole position 
of things would be changed." 

'^ I am as anxious to hear something of 
him as you can be." 

"I make no doubt of it. A crooked- 
action always brings its own reward in a 
discomfited mind." 

Mathilde's brow lowered, and she was 
about to retort angrily, but as the old lady, 
having delivered herself of this little sting, 
rose to depart, she thought it were proba- 
bly wisest to let her go in peace. 

Jerome showed her out with perfect 
gravity, but he immediately came in laugh- 
ing and twinkling to his mistress. 

'^Tiens^ comine elle a Vair effaroucM^ cette 
femmel Too much learning has startled 
aways her wits. What does she want here, 
madame ?" 

" JS'/fe est paquet a /aire mourir — never let 
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her in again, Jerome. Her importunities 
drive me mad." 

"The old story — that sacre young boy. 
TienSj madame, some terrible thing will hap- 
pen, I feel sure. It was very clever for the 
time, that little aventure^ but dangerous, I 
fear, in its results. I like not these visits of 
inquiry, they give me horrible visions of a 
prison." 

" Bah, don't you look on the black side 
of affairs, mon Jerome. That is only 
worthy of Mr. Clive. I suppose you heard 
nothing of the boy while you were abroad ?" 

^"^ Mais non^ madame, I was too much 
taken up with the affaire d'Aubign^. Ah, it 
required a courage and an adressi to get 
this money from the hands of the vultures." 

" I am not upbraiding you, 7)ion vieux ; 
you have done what not one man in a thou- 
sand would have done. Tell me, how did 
my good family of adoption look when you 
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presented the certificate of M. d'Aubign^'s 
death ?" 

Jerome began to laugh. 

*' Ah, it was a petit coup de thJdtre. A 
little refreshment that comes to one but few 
times in a life. Such a consternation, when I 
made my entrance, followed by M. B^rard, 
the chief lawyer in Lyons. La vieille 
Madame^ she knew me in an instant, and 
tried to assume an amiable exterior. ' Ah, 
Jerome' she said, • has anything happened to 
your mistress, that you are here in France ?' 
I answered quickly that my mistress was well, 
very well in health, she have no sufferings 
but those which are the result of poverty 
and neglect, but that since M. d'Aubign^ was 
dead, circumstances would change. *M. 
d'Aubign^ dead I' she cried out; * oh I my son 
— my son !' and she acted ioute un petit drame 
as though she heard for the first time that ce 
cher Jib had passed from the earth. 
* Strange,' I remarked, *that Monsieur should 
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have been dead many months and Madame 
receive no news. She looked at me as 
.though to wither me with her eyes, but I am 
too dried and seasoned to be very impres- 
sionable. Then she stopped her shrieks and 
her tears, for she saw Jerome had out-witted 
her wiliness. I resigned the situation to 
the lawyer. I had made my little coup^ it 
was for him to work the rest. But his 
course was easy ; I had knocked the enemy 
over, he had but to disembarrass a fallen 
foe of an unjustly acquired inheritance — 
mais a mot the parting kick into the fosse 
after the work of spoliation. I called once ' 
more on old Madame before I left Lyons, 
and gave her such a pretty homily on the 
Christian graces, that she hung her abashed 
head, and must have thought that Jerome 
missed his vocation when he joined the 
grande arineey 

" BravOy man vieux ! what would become 
of me without you ? Now tell me what can 
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I do for you? It shall not be said that 
Mathilde d'Aubign^ is ungenerous to her 
friends. Will you accept a little indepen- 
dence at my hands ?" 

" Non^ non^ mille fois nonT cried Jerome, 
with emotion, the tears glistening in his eyes 
the while ; " what good would an indepen- 
dence be to me ? I will quit you never, 
Mile. Mathilde. I am happy to die here, 
with your smile upon me. Besides, too, 
for once I have used my cunning in a right 
cause ; it is not often I have had right on ray 
side — let it be a sunbeam in my old age. I 
implore you, offer me no pay I" 

" You are growing sentimental, vieux 
soldat^^^ said Mathilde laughing, " who has 
bewitched you?" 

" Ah, you mock me of my weakness, but, 
chh^e Marriselle., it exists but for you ;" and 
he looked affronted as he moved to the door. 

" Nonsense, you old bete I I delight in 
you^ Only as a rule I thought you rather 
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deprecated sentiment, and hit pretty hard at 
those weak men who professed a fondness 
for the softer sex." 

" Vraiy but then I only worship you — all 
other women are canaille before you." 

" Every human heart has its weakness ; 
yours is not exempt, mon Jerome, A man 
or woman without a tendresse of some sort 
would be a curse to themselves and to every- 
one they came near ; pray do not court so 
objectionable a destiny. Hark ! there is the 
visitor's bell. No more bores to be admitted 
to-day, I beg of you. But T dare say it is 
Mr. Dillon." And Mathilde threw herself 
back in her arm-chair and yawned. She 
wanted some one to amuse and rouse her — 
consequently when, instead of Mr. Dillon, of 
whom she was getting rather tired, Jerome 
was foUpwed into the room by a very differ- 
ent-looking man, her whole countenance 
woke up as she recognised her visitor. He 
was dark and olive-complexioned, with se- 
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ductive eyes, and a low-toned, pleasing, 
voice — the type of man who has a success 
with women. The sort of individual a 
paterfamilias would mark " dangerous," and 
forbid to come into his house, tame-cat fash- 
ion, on familiar terms with his young 
daughters ; but Mathilde had no such scru- 
ples or fears, and she held her hand out to 
him in all amity, as she said — 

" My dear Cis, it is an unexpected plea- 
sure to see you again. I thought you were 
lost for ever." 

" You cannot blame me for the long blank 
in our friendship," he said, seating himself 
beside her. " Now own that you behaved 
very badly in leaving Spa as you did, with- 
out one word to any of your friends, especi- 
ally to me." 

" Necessity has no law, my dear Cis." 

" Your interest in Clive has no limit, you 
mean," he answered gaily. '* Because he got 
himself into a very foolish and unnecessary 
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amount of trouble, you need not have 
mixed yourself up with the matter. But 
there is no accounting for a woman's va- 
garies 1 " 

Mathilde coloured up. She felt this man 
knew her weakness, and she was rather 
ashamed of it. The world would have asked 
how she could have preferred Oswald 
Clive, when Cecil Trelawny was standing 
by, and she felt there would have been 
reason in the question. But it is truly 
said who can understand that anomalous 
thing — a woman's heart ? Clive was always 
in difficulties or troubles of some kind, and 
woman, in some of her moods, loves rather 
to cherish, caress, and guide than to be 
mastered, petted, and made subservient to a 
stronger and more impassioned nature than 
her own. No poor heart which was once 
caught firmly in the toils by Cecil Trelawny 
but would resign its free will, and throb 
and pant and yearn under the dictates of 
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his warm volcanic nature. Matbilde had once 
been very nearly conquered, but Olive's 
difficulties came before the conquest was 
fully accomplished, and in saving Clive, as 
far as Trelawny was concerned, she had 
saved herself. 

■ 

" How did you find me out ?" she asked, 
anxious, if possible, to change the current of 
his thoughts. 

" Fox saw you a little while back at the 
theatre, with a fashionable-looking set of 
people. If you were in London, I was de- 
termined you should be discovered. I 
scarcely expected to find you surrounded 
by so much magnificence," he said, as he 
looked round the apartment. 

" Perhaps you hoped my fortunes were 
at a low ebb, and thought I should the 
more readily receive you. I did not know 
you were so terribly Spris^ my poor Cis." 

He laughed joyously. " I never was 
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afraid of a lady's weapon — her tongue — or 
I should have been worsted long ago ; but 
it is absurd for old friends as we are to 
waste our time in word-warfare. Tell me 
all that has happened since we parted. So 
Clive is married ?" 

*' You are determined to fire off your darts, 
though you wish to silence my battery," said 
Mathilde, with a sneer. " You were always 
rather womanish in your attacks, Cis Tre- 
lawny." 

*^So — I did not mean to pain you. I 
thought he had simply married money. 
Had I imagined for a moment that the wife 
stood between you and him, I would not 
have mentioned the subject for the world." 

" Have you come here to see me, or 
solely for the purpose of gaining tidings of 
Mr. Clive?" 

"Don't ask such a question. I only let 
my tongue wander on in careless talk of 
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him, while I oontemplate your magnificent 
beauty." 

Madame d'Aubign^ started to her feet 

**Your last love must have been some 
grisette doll, Mr. Trelawny, or you would 
not insult me by talking such senseless plati- 
tudes." 

He took her hand, and drew her back to 
her place. 

^' All this fencing is absurd," he said, in 
his rich, low tones. " You know full well 
how long and how truly I have loved you, 
and that your foolish interest in Clive has 
been the only barrier between us " 

^ Stop a moment," said Mathilde, smiling. 
" My husband is dead — Clive is married — I 
escaped from you once — ^beware lest this 
time you do not escape me I" 

" Our heavy English climate must have 
affected you, my dear madame, or you 
surely would be fully aware how gladly I 
would lay my fortunes at your feet, though, 
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according to the fashion of the day, we 
should probably be in the Divorce Court 
in a month." 

" Such are the morals of the age," laughed 
Mathilde. " Pray do not try to insinuate 
that you English are superior to other na- 
tions. I have been living here for some 
months now, and I do not observe any very 
great severity in your code of morals." 

" Fie, fie, Madame d'Aubign^ I I should 
not recommend you to let any of our starchy 
London matrons hear you utter these senti- 
ments." 

" Pah ! I have been tolerably roughly 
treated in your England. The proud women 
of your land regard me as an adventuress, 
and fear to soil their immaculate robes by 
letting them come in contact with me ; but 
I have peeped into one or two family his- 
tories since I have been here, and I do not 
discover that I am so much worse than 
they, only I enjoy life in whatever pleasur- 
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able phase it presents itself, while they bore 
themselves half their time by trying to make 
excuses for the other half." 

"True, as far as it goes," answered Tre- 
lawny; "but then I do not think that 
either you or I have much opportunity of 
judging of the other side of the picture. A 
highly moral English matron and her miss- 
ish daughters would bore us to extinction. 
One wanders in the gardens where the 
colour of the flowers is to one's taste ; there- 
fore am I here. But let us forget for 
awhile all the bores and fools with which 
the world is laden ; and let me give myself 
up to the happiness of being once more 
with you." 

But Mathilde did not enter into the 
ecstasy of which it pleased Trelawny to talk 
this garbled nonsense. She loved the world, 
its excitement, its blaze, its gew-gaws, its 
whirl, and was far too Bohemian in her 
instincts to look forward with any pleasure 
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to a long tSte-h-tete with this man, who had 
as yet failed to evoke in her heart that 
wail of love for him which it pleased his 
vanity to imagine he could raise at his will. 
Mathilde wanted to be amused, not wor- 
s)iipped, and an evening spent in the haunts 
of pleasure was far more likely to afford her 
gratification. 

" You are a wise little woman after all," 
said Trelawny, about an hour later, when 
they both stepped into Mathilde's brougham, 
and went off to dine together at the Pall 
Mall. "You know how to keep your 
adorers in full worship. You never throw 
them too many rubies at once, and thus do 
not allow them to become the victims of 
ennuV^ 

" It is because I hate the ailment so 
much myself," she answered. " Why, we 
should have yawned ourselves to death 
before eleven o'clock, shut up between the 
four walls of my little house." 
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And they selected a table rather away 
from the others, in the large room at the 
Pall Mall, and ordered a charming little 
dinner. Cis Trelawny looked round the 
luxurious salle, and then at the beautiful 
woman by his side, and expressed in no 
very measured terms the satisfaction he felt 
over the pleasures of the passing hour. 
" But," he continued — " I should not be an 
Englishman without a but — but it is not 
Paris. There is a something about our 
heavy islanders that, however they may try 
to imitate the sprightliness and freedom of 
their neighbours across the herring-pond, 
they always remain dense as their own 
fogs." 

" I have lived very little in Paris since I 
was a mere child," said Mathilde ; " and my 
residence at Lyons did not impress me very 
favourably with French life. This place 
amuses me intensely. I suppose it is my 
foreign antecedents which make me love to 
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dine en pleine sociStS. It seems to assist 
digestion." 

And so they prattled on through their 
repast, and people came and went with 
various histories and temperaments. Now 
a good old country squire brings in his wife 
and young daughters, and fussily orders a 
substantial English meal. For once he will 
allow them to have a peep into some of the 
new ideas we English have acquired. " In 
the days of our grandmothers, who ever 
heard of ladies dining in a public room ?" 
he growled ; while his two unsophisticated 
daughters stared open-mouthed at the novel 
scene which was presented to them. Every 
now and then they caught little scraps and 
bits of the conversation which was going on 
at the next table between a blasS^ bewigged, 
elderly man, and a woman with golden hair, 
who was looking up at him with languishing 
eyes from under her pencilled brows ; and 
the few words which, wafted on the odour 
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of ihlang-ihlang, reached the ears of these 
young girls, opened a new vista of know- 
ledge to their innocent minds, and gave 
them something to think and dream over 
when loitering among the perfume of the 
lime-trees in the long avenue at home. 

But their attention is at last attracted to 
a far more noisy party, who seat themselves 
at a table opposite. It consists of two wo- 
men, showily and fashionably dressed — the 
one a brunette, with ravishing eyes, and a 
smile Venus herself might have envied ; the 
other a dimpled little darling, all fire and 
fun. They were accompanied by three or 
four men, habituSs of the great pleasure- 
loving world, with whose faces and figures 
one is very familiar at Goodwood and the 
Leger, idly lounging on the shady side of 
Pall Mall, or displaying their horseflesh in 
the most crowded part of the Ladies' Mile. 

Such are the ins and outs of life— a 
strange picture to an uninitiated mind, as it 
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is allowed for the first time to behold some 
of its labyrinthine workings, among the 
blaze and glitter of a public dining-room ! 
Yet thus is everjrthing changed. A levelling 
system is rife in the land ; high and low, 
rich and poor, good and evil, must learn to 
jostle together in the battle of life. Intelli- 
gence is the one great object of which we 
are all in quest, and many and varied are 
the scenes through which we must pass to 
attain it. 
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CHAFrER XII. 



HUBBLE, BUBBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE. 

SIR HENRY WILBRAHAM and Dick 
Earlsfort are breakfasting together in 
the former's comfortable London quar- 
ters. Captain Earlsfort has given up the 
idea of returning to Paris for the present. 
He had not much faith in Sir Henry's 
worldly wisdom, so he came to the deter- 
mination to put up with the fogs for awhile, 
in order that he might, if possible, see his 
friend out of the labyrinth in which he had 
lately entangled himself. Besides, too, be 
it remembered, a sort of lingering incipient 
penchant for Glory has been awakened in 
Dick Earlsfort's breast, and he had, on more 
than one occasion lately, accompanied Sir 
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Henry on a two or three days visit to Brinck 
Hall. 

The inmates of that quiet old house had, 
since the departure of the French companion, 
returned to their monotonous, steady mode 
of life; though Glory still misses, to a certain 
extent, the bright, fascinating woman who, 
like a comet, had suddenly appeared in her 
firmament, but to withdraw herself again 
equally unexpectedly, leaving no trace 
behind. 

Well, the two men chatted on together 
as they enjoyed their matutinal repast, till 
the flow of their talk was interrupted by 
the entrance of Sir Henry's servant with a 
letter. 

"From Madame d'Aubign^," says Sir 
Henry, as he breaks the seal ; and his brow 
grows somewhat ruffled. " I wonder what 
the deuce she wants ?" 

" More nuts to crack. Fire away, Hal — 
let us have the kernel !" 
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Sir Henry opened the letter. A cheque 
for £50 fell out of the envelope, accom- 
panied by a note telling him of Mathilde's 
changed position, and upbraiding him for 
his suspicious treatment of a lady who, to 
save her husband's name from degradation, 
had but preferred to gain her livelihood by 
returning to her father's. She requested 
him to take back the gold which he had 
offered her, assuring him that, now she was 
rich, it was an utter impossibility for her to 
accept it. 

" Dick, my boy, we have made a grievous 
mistake," said Sir Henry, as he put Ma- 
thilde's letter in his pocket. 

" In what way? What does she say ?" 

Sir Henry gave him in a few words the 
substance of the missive, but declined to 
show this woman's letter, even to his most 
intimate friend. 

Earlsfort laughed loud and long. 
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"She is doing you, old fellow — she is 
doing you. So she has taken a house in 
Mayfair, has she, and is coming the widow 
dodge over the natives ?" 

" I shall go and call on her to-morrow, 
and apologize for the treatment she received 
at Brinck Hall." 

" The devil you will ! — then you will get 
into a mess. You had better stick to Mrs. 
Clive, even with the chance of having her 
husband's fingers on your throat. She is 
not half so dangerous ; besides, these women 
are deadly foes, how the deuce can you keep 
friends with both of them ?" 

" Georgie must learn reason ; I must talk 
to her. Madame d'Aubign^ would be a far 
better friend for her than Mrs. Foublanque, 
and the women of that fast set she has taken 
up with lately." 

" Good gracious I Hal, you must be mad I 
These rival beauties between them have 
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turned your brain. Any amount of fastness 
and slang is surely preferable to gambling 
and intrigue." 

^' I must have. Madame d'Aubigne s own 
version of that story, before I am willing to 
accept it in all its blackness. You know 
she is a foreigner, Dick, and foreign habits 
are not subject to the same code of moral 
laws which we English make.'' 

" By Jove ! for a highly moral man you 
are coming it pretty strongly in excuses for 
your friend. Why, you good, worthy, un- 
worldly people get into ten times more mis- 
chief than we poor sinners, for you don't 
seem to know a pitfall when it gapes wide 
open before you. If you are determined to 
go and visit this French syren, all I can say 
is ' beware.' She will let you in for some- 
thing, or my name is not Dick Earlsfort." 

** Well, it will not be money, or she would 
not have returned the cheque." 

" Perhaps not ; she probably flies at 
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higher game. She is a widow now, remem- 
ber." 

" I shall never marry," said Sir Henry, 
with a downcast look. 

" So you think now, my friend, but ^ how 
happy could I be with either ' will be your 
song ere long, I fancy ; and, as the one is 
free, the other out of reach, why there is 
no sajdng what may happen." 

" Confound it ! Dick, I wish you would 
not talk such infernal nonsense. But come 
and call with me at Lady Ida's to-day. I 
have not seen Mrs. Clive since she and her 
husband returned from the sea, a week 
since." 

" And you are half afraid to trust your- 
self to go there alone ? Come, then, I am 
your man." 

So, later in the afternoon, the two friends 
went to Lady Ida's together. Sir Henry 
had not omitted that other visit which he 
intended to pay alone, but he was informed 
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by Jeroioe that the Gointesse d'Aabign^ 
vas '^ not at home ;'' thus he had to content 
himself by leaving the usual bit of paste- 
board ; and probably he would not have 
been particularly gratified had he known that 
it ^as immediately taken up to Mathilde, 
who smiled as she tossed it into a card-plate. 

"5i^," she said ; " explanations are 
always a bore. I will ask the heavy Baro- 
net to dinner, and he will come too, or I 
am much mistaken." 

When Sir Henry and Captain Earlsfort 
arrived at Lady Ida's, they found quite a 
large party assembled. Lady Ida was in 
her sphere ; it was a musical and literary 
afternoon. Georgie was indulging in some 
lively conversation with her old friend the 
poet, who, blindly ignorant of the fact that 
she was holding him up to ridicule, was 
being made thoroughly happy by his idol's 
having condescended to notice him for a 
brief space. Sir Henry Wilbraham'» en- 
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trance, however, speedily put a stop to the 
poet's short-lived enjoyment. 

" Welcome !" cried Georgie, when she 
saw him. "This is good I And you, too, 
Captain Earlsfort, why, I look upon you 
both as oases in the desert, as some of these 
clever people would say. Everybody in 
this room being a lunatic — my respected 
mother included — imagine my delight at 
beholding two sane members of society 1" 

The poor poet heaved a deep sigh as he 
heard these words, and turned away, lest 
his amour-propre should receive a yet severer 
stab. 

"They don't look mad — to the unini- 
tiated, at least," said Dick Earlsfort, laughing. 

" Don't they ? — well, I will just enlighten 
you a little as to what is going on, and I 
feel certain you will agree with me. You 
see that grave, sedate-looking man, and the 
Tom Thumb in the rusty coat by his side, 
talking to mama ? — well, they are deep in 

t2 
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the subject of the advantages which would 
arise from Bengalee women being admitted 
to study in the universities. If you don't 
call the idea of turning the' black women 
blue a mad one, well, I do not know what 
is." 

" There are a great many crazy notions 
afloat in the world just now," said Dick 
Earlsfort, laughing. " I have lately come 
back from Utah, and I could tell you some 
funny stories." 

" Spare me, if you have any regard for 
me. If you had heard the subject dis- 
cussed from a theoretical point of view, 
as I did here during one entire afternoon, 
you never would want to know any more 
of the plurality of wives, either theoreti- 
cally or practically." 

*' You don't mean to say that the literati 
trouble themselves about these subjects ?" 

"You don't know them. Captain Earls- 
fort. I tell you, you can form no idea of 
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the amount of madness necessary to consti- 
tute a genius." 

'* Excuse me, but I am not so utterly- 
ignorant as you imagine. I lately made the 
acquaintance of a certain Mrs. Baird." 

" The arch-priestess of the clever func- 
tions I Then you must know something, if 
you have been talking to her. She never 
lets anyone off without some instruction, if 
it be only to give them some wise saws, 
which she plagiarises from Lord Bacon, or 
some other old dry-as-dust who has been 
dead for centuries." 

" I should rather like to see this good 
lady of whom I have heard so much," said 
Sir Henry. 

" Your wish will in all probability be 
gratified, as I believe she is due here this 
afternoon." 

^^ Parkz du diahle on en voit la qaeue^'^ 
laughed Earlsfort, as the door opened, and 
Mrs. Baird was announced. She was sup- 
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posed to be in gala costume, but she was 
the quaintest-looking figure caricaturist ever 
poked fun at. 

"Now you shall be introduced — come 
along, Sir Henry," cried Georgie, as soon as 
Mrs. Baird had been graciously received by 
the lady of the house. 

" A learned friend of mine is most anxi- 
ous to make your acquaintance," she said, 
as she approached the Yankee widow, 
closely followed by Sir Henry. " He has 
been devoting the last few months to the 
study of the philosophical system of Confu- 
cius, and is desirous to discuss its merits and 
demerits with you." 

Then she sped away, leaving Sir Henry 
to get out of the entanglement of this most 
extraordinary introduction as best he could. 
Earlsfort looked amused. His acquaintance 
with Georgie was but a recent one — in fact, 
he had never spoken to her till after her 
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marriage ; but he, like the rest, was ra- 
ther taken by her saucy recklessness, and he 
could not help regretting the fate she had, 
as it were, made for herself, and he fervent- 
ly wished she had been Wilbraham's wife. 
That dashing little, lively beauty, he thought, 
would have speedily expunged his staidness 
and formalism, and have made him a brisker 
and a happier man. And they stood talk- 
ing and laughing together, till Sir Henry, 
having succeeded in escaping from Mrs. Baird, 
came back shaking his finger threateningly 
at Georgie. 

" Well, I hope yon had some benefit ? " 
she asked ; *' did she give you a lecture in 
Chinese ?" 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Clive, you are too 
bad. She evidently took you at your word, 
and gave me such a learned dissertation, I 
did not know how to answer her." 

" ' 7i4 las vouluy Georges Dandin; and it 
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was useless to introduce you without a 
flourish of trumpets ; she would have sneer- 
ed superciliously at you." 

** Yes, isn't a learned woman a bore, 
Hal T suggested Earlsfort ; ^^ she makes a 
fellow look such a fool 1" 

** You are right, Captain Earlsfort ; you 
men always like ignoramuses best — ^that is 
why I am such a favourite." And Georgie 
tossed her pretty little head. 

"The compliment to yourself is such a 
doubtful one I scarcely know how to an- 
swer it, Mrs. Clive ; so perhaps I had better 
avoid any further discussion by paying my 
respects at the chair of wisdom ;" and he 
sauntered off to join the learned group as- 
sembled round Mrs. Baird." 

" Did you enjoy your trip to the sea ?" 

asked Sir Henry, when Earlsfort had left 

. them. " You are looking all the better for 



it." 



" Oh ! yes, it was well enough ; but I am 
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SO angry to-day. I am not prepared to look 
brightly on anything in life." 

" You are ? Why, it struck me that you 
seemed in particularly good spirits." 

" You would not have me go about with 
my skeleton tied round my neck, would 
you?" 

" That skeleton being ?" 

" My husband's short-comings." 

"Oh, Georgie, tell me — what new mis- 
fortune has happened?" 

" You need not look so grave ; he has not 
Cut his throat, or forged, or done anything 
of that sort yet, though I know you think 
he will — but he has actually had the auda- 
city to ask me to call on Madame d'Au- 
bign^." 

" Well ?" 

" Don't say ' well ' in that sort of way, as 
if you thought it nothing. You do not sup- 
pose I am going to call on her, do you ? 
No, I will die first."* 
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" What is the reason of this violent dislike 
you have taken to Madame d'Aubign^ ? As 
far as I can see, she seems a very pleasing, 
lady-like woman." 

" What 1 you know her too, do you ?" and 
Georgie looked keenly at him. 

" I have made her acquaintance very 
lately," stammered Sir Henry, " and I must 
acknowledge I do not understand the rea- 
son of your prejudice." 

''Perhaps it is only a woman's whim," 
said Georgie ; " but you know the old verse, 

^ If she will she will, 70a may depend on^t, 
If she won^t she won^t, and there*s an end on*t/ 

and that she won't is very certain as regards 
my calling on Madame d'Aubign^." 

" Then you acknowledge that you are dis- 
obliging your husband in this matter out of 
sheer obstinacy." 

" There is another of your nasty words. 
I wish you would get a new dictionary, Sir 
Henry. From my point of view it is Oswald 
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who is obstinate. Now, if you had a pretty 
little wife like me, would you force on her 
intimacy a woman she particularly disliked, 
as I do Madame d'Aubign^ ?" 

Sir Henry coloured, but did not answer ; 
so Georgie went on in her coquettish, winn- 
ing way, which was as gall and wormwood 
to her companion. 

" No, of course you would not. I see it 

« 

in your eyes. Oh, Sir Henry, my mar- 
riage with Oswald was a mistake. Why did 
you let me do it ? If you had been less 
dignified and grave about it, I should never 
have married him ; but I believe I went on 
loving him simply to provoke you." 

" Hush, Mrs. Clive ; for Heaven's sake, 
don't speak in this strain I Never again let 
me hear such thoughtless words, or I shall 
be compelled to leave England and take 
some long travel, till you have learnt wisdom, 
and I have forgotten the past." 

" Good gracious I I did not know you 
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cared so much about it as all that/' she said 
in a low voice. 

*' If you were only happy," he whispered 
softly, "I could bear everything with 
patience." 

" What a dear old saint you are ! you try 
so hard to keep me straight I I have been 
so good for the last three weeks — have done 
everything you told me, and borne with 
Oswald's varieties of mood like an angel. la 
fact, we were becoming a second Philemon 
and Baucis, as the savans would say, but this 
woman has entirely upset our equilibrium. 
There has been such a storm in the house 
this afternoon, I wonder there is any roof 
left, and Oswald has gone out in a perfect 
tornado of passion." 

** Don't you think it would be wiser if 
you were to give in ? Madame d'Aubign^ 
is, I fancy, an old friend of your husband's." 

Georgie's eyes gleamed. 

" Of course she is I If he did not care 
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more for her than he does for me, he 
would not make such a fuss about my call- 
ing on her." 

"You will perhaps make him do so, if 
you give such a trifle as leaving a card so 
serious a colouring." 

" Pooh, you men are all alike I You think 
women are to have no self-will, but are to 
be mere puppets, ready to dance at your 
good pleasure whenever you choose to pull 
the string." 

" No," answered Sir Henry quietly, " such 
is far from my desire ; but unless there be 
mutual accommodation to each other's wishes, 
there can never be mutual love." 

" What a fool I am ever to talk to you I" 
said Georgie ; " for you always try to per- 
suade me against myself, and the nuisance 
is you generally succeed, too." 

" Not always, Georgie." 

The conversation was verging on danger- 
ous ground, and it was well perhaps that 
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the entrance of Clive put a stop to it. 

" What I have you come back ?" exclaim- 
ed Georgie, with a little toss when she saw 
him. 

" Sooner than I was either expected or 
wanted, it seems," he answered with a 
lowering brow, as he fixed his dark eyes on 
the Baronet. Sir Henry took the hint, and 
walked to the farther end of the room. 
Clive turned to his wife, " You seem to 
have been amusing yourself during my 
absence, Mrs. Clive." 

" You should not have absented yourself, 
then," was the saucy answer ; '' you know 
the old proverb, when the cat is away the 
mice will play." 

'* By Jove, I will not stand this sort of 
thing much longer I" 

" My dear Oswald, do you see the room 
is full of company ? And there is another 
proverb, which it would be as well to remem- 
ber, about the efficacy of washing your dirty 
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linen in private," and Georgie looked cool 
and provoking. 

" Confound your proverbs, you are with- 
out exception the most ' riling' woman I ever 
came across !" 

But his wife had gone to take refuge near 
her mother's chair. Clive had a sort of re- 
spect for Lady Ida, and generally managed 
to control his worst tempers when in her 
presence. 

• " He went out in a vile humour, but he 
has come home in a worse one," whispered 
Georgie to Sir Henry as she passed him. 

He did not venture to answer her, but 
shortly afterwards, making a sign to Earls- 
fort, they both took their leave. 

" That poor little girl is not to be envied 
her life with that great ill-tempered brute," 
observed Dick, when they were fairly in 
the street. 

'^ Ah I it is a miserable business alto- 
gether," answered Sir Henry. "I shall 
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not go back there any more at present." 
" Why ? What has happened ?" 
"Nothing particular; but I think my 
presence produces discord. I would go 
abroad for awhile, only I don't like to be 
out of reach if anything very wrong hap- 
pens. Will you come down to Brinck Hall 
for a few days ? I do not think you are as 
averse as you once were to a little country 
campaigning." 

"With pleasure. Let me see, this is 
Tuesday. I am engaged to a dinner-party 
to-morrow ; but on Thursday I shall be 
delighted to accompany you." 

"So be it, then. I will write to my 
mother, and tell her to expect us for some 
little time, eh ?" 

" As long as you like." 

The storm at Lady Ida's had only just 

begun, and was not likely to have a speedy 

termination. No sooner had the various 

representatives of literature and art dispersed 
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themselves, than it reached its climax. Dis- 
regardful of Lady Ida, who had never wit- 
nessed a serious squabble between Georgia 
and her husband, Olive attacked his wife. 
Certain inuendoes of Madame d'Aubign^'s 
had not failed in effect ; and they rose 
vividly in his mind when he saw the con- 
fidential tete-a-tete which was going on be- 
tween Georgie and Sir Henry. He was 
not given to the exercise of much self-con- 
trol ; and on the present occasion he did not 
even attempt to stem the violence of his 
rage. Georgie, who, on her side, thought 
she had an equal cause for complaint, was 
not in the least abashed. She did not lose 
her temper, but, on the contrary, she fed 
the violence of Olive's by being particularly 
smiling and placid ; while she gave utter- 
ance to little stinging, provoking answers. 
Poor Lady Ida was completely. overcome ; 
she could not think what it all meant. 
Why the presence of Sir Henry Wilbraham 
vol*, n, u 
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should evoke such a torrent of words she 
could not understand. 

**They have known each other since 
Georgie was a baby, my dear Oswald. You 
must be mad to be jealous about him," she 
observed, as soon as she could manage to 
make herself heard. 

" They have known each other so long 
that they succeed in making themselves 
pretty well talked of. Why the devil 
Georgie did not marry him, and leave me at 
peace, I don't know." 

^^ Because there is no peace for the 
wicked, caro mioj^' said his wife. " It was 
necessary for your spiritual good that you 
should have a plague; and the gods sent 
me. Acknowledge that they kindly allowed 
you to have your punishment in a pretty 
form." And she looked coquettishly in the 
looking-glass. 

"Georgie, Georgie, when you see your 
husband is really annoyed with you, you 
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surely might be serious for a moment, my 
child." 

" I am quite as angry with him as he can 
be with me, mama ; and when he has finish- 
ed his tempestuous harangue, I mean to 
begin mine. I shall have more chance 
when he is a little tired." 

" Now, Lady Ida, I appeal to you. Is 
her conduct not provoking enough to make 
one feel inclined to strike her ?" said Clive, 
almost beside himself with rage. 

" I have no doubt you find Madame 
d'Aubign^ more conciliatory. It is well 
that I have made up my mind not to vbit 
her — she might catch some of my genius 
for tormenting. Sharp sayings, like fevers, 
are rather infectious." 

" You really, then, do not intend to obey 
my wishes, and call on my old friend ?" 

" Decidedly and positively not. When I 
call on Madame d'Aubign^ you will drag me 
there by the hair of toy head." 

u2 
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" Come, come/' said Lady Ida, " I never 
thought I should live to hear you two 
quarrel. You have really made me quite 
ill. My dear Georgie, why can you not do 
as your husband wishes ? — ^you were always 
too wilful, my child." 

** Call on his female friends I — no, mother, 
that I will not do. In this instance I do 
intend to be very wilful ; and my dear, good 
ill-tempered husband has my full permission 
to do his worst.'* And with this she walked 
out of the room, slamming the door pretty 
smartly after her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THB STRIFE CULMINATES. 

X ADY IDA was sitting in the drawing- 
-*^ room about an hour after the fracas^ 
when Georgie entered. 

" Where is Oswald, mama ?" she asked, 

"Gone out to dinner, I believe, my 
child. Did you not know that he was go- 
ing?" 

"I? No, I know nothing whatever of 
his movements. This life is growing past all 
endurance, mother," she said, as she sat 
down, in her favourite position, on a low 
footstool at Lady Ida's feet. 

The fond mother leant over her and 
kissed her tenderly. 
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" My Georgie, you chose it for yourself. 
You have no one else to blame." 

" Yes, I have — I have Oswald to blame. 
Why does he treat me thus ? Am I not his 
wife? And what right has he to ask me 
to associate with this woman, whom I know 
he prefers before me ? If he chooses to go 
and see her himself, it is bad enough ; but 
to ask me to accept her as a friend is very, 
very much too bad !" and Georgie began to 
cry. 

" My dear child, don't you think a great 
part of this story exists solely in your own 
imagination? I am sure Oswald is very 
fond of you ; only you know, Georgie dear, 
you are very provoking with him sometimes. 
You expect all the deference and homage to 
come from him, while you yourself assert 
your independence like a little queen. I 
wish you had married Sir Henry Wilbra- 
ham, my darling ; he would have managed 
you so much better." 
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" And 80 do I, with all ray heart, mama ; 
only it is of no use to talk about that now. 
Poor, dear Sir Henry I — he is a good old 
saint, and would have put up with my little 
vagaries. Oswald and I are both such 
horrid sinners, we shall never get on toge- 
ther." 

" You must try to give in a little more to 
your husband's wishes, my dear Georgie." 

^' Now, mama, for goodness' sake, don't 
you begin to preach I Sir Henry has 
preached me nearly stupid on the subject, 
and the more I try to keep things smooth, 
the less I succeed; so I intend to go my own 
way, and let Oswald go his, for the future. 
I could have stood his ill-temper, and have 
sought to spoon him back again into a good- 
humour ; but, if I am to be twitted perpetu- 
ally with that horrid Madame d'Aubign^, I 
know I shall do some fearful thing." 

"After you went upstairs, Oswald con- 
tinued to be very angry, and, for the sake 
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of peace, I promised I would call on her to- 



morrow. 



" You did ! Oh ! mother,** and Georgie 
sprang up, ** if you are against me too, and 
are going to take part with Oswald and this 
woman, all has indeed come to an end, and 
the sooner I am put into an early grave the 
better.** 

'' Georgie, don*t talk in that horrid strain. 
Oh, dear I oh, dear I what a fool I have been 
to give you your own way all your life ! If 
I had been more severe with you, you 
would not be so wilful now, my child.** 
And the poor old mother looked very per- 
turbed and anxious. ^^ Well may it be said 
that the most appalling chapter in human 
life is that which has for its heading, ' The 
fulfilment of every wish.* You have had 
everything you can desire, my child, and 
what has it produced ? Nothing but misery 
and unhappinessy as far as I can see.** 

^^That is right; go on, mother mine. 
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cover up the bright lights in the picture 
with the very blackest of black chalk," said 
Georgie, laughing. Her natural vivacity 
must peep out, even in the midst of her 
trouble and annoyance. ^^Let us hope that 
all is not to be darkness and misery just yet. 
If I am destined to fight, for the rest of my 
life, with Oswald and this beautiful French- 
woman, simply as a punishment for having 
married him in a moment of infatuation, 
why, the sooner one breaks one's foolish 
little neck the better." 

"As your aunt Sophy would say, sub- 
mission is the first lesson which should be 
taught a woman, if she would lead a happy 
life. You have never learnt it, dear 
Georgie." 

" No, indeed I — and, what is more, I do 
not intend to be taught. Do you think I 
will allow myself to be instructed in sub- 
mission by Oswald and his female chums ? 
Oh I mother, the very thought drives me 
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inadl*' And she began to walk up and 
down the room in the most excited manner. 
" I wonder where he has gone to-night ?" 
she continued. ^* If I thought he had gone 
to dine with that odious woman, I would 
leave this house and him for ever !" 

" Georgie, Georgie, do pray come and sit 
down, and be a little bit reasonable and 
quiet. You are making me quite ill. I 
have a very important committee to attend 
to-morrow morning, and I shall be totally 
unfit to go if you continue to behave thus. 
You are labouring under excitement, my 
child, and are consequently magnifying your 
husband's conduct. I fancy he has only 
gone to the Club, because he was provoked 
by your disobedience," 

"My disobedience will provoke him a 
little more before I have done. He is not 
going to ride rough-shod over me, and then 
dare to accuse me of flirting with Sir Henry 
Wilbraham, as a sort of cloak to cover his 
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own shortcomings. But you shall not be 
worried any more with these matters, dear 
mother. I acted for myself in marrying Os- 
wald, and I will act for myself to the end." 
And she threw her arms round her mother's 
neck and kissed her affectionately. 

" Ever wilful — oh I Georgie, Georgie I" 
said the mother, as she returned her daugh- 
ter 8 embrace. 

" Well, never mind my wilfulness now. 
Let us forget for an hour or two that I have 
ever been married at all, and let me be 
your little spoiled pet Georgie once more. 
We will have a cosy dinner together, and 
then we will sit by the fire, and you shall 
tell me all about your last new theory, and 
what electric lights the savans cast upon the 
face of affairs to-day. Poor old Mrs. Baird I 
learning has not fattened her, and she looks 
more like congealed vinegar than ever I 
People say that excessive learning and ex- 
cessive piety generally contrive to make 
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their possessors look uncomfortably dis- 
agreeable ; but, with my increasing know- 
ledge of worldly affairs, I am beginning to 
think that it is your sham saints and sham 
blues whom this rule affects. I never had 
much faith in Mrs. Baird ; it would not take * 
an excess of cleverness to get at the bottom 
of her skin-deep erudition. Now, dear old 
Sir Henry Wilbraham, I know he is a true 
saint, and he always looks pleasant and 
cheerful," 

Thus Georgie prattled on, as though she 
had entirely forgotten the very existence of 
her husband or of his shortcomings, and the 
evening passed quickly and happily. The 
mother and daughter had not had a tSte-h- 
tete for many a long day now ; and that 
Georgie, with all her faults, dearly loved 
her kind, indulgent mother, there is little 
doubt, though with her utter recklessness 
and thoughtless disregard for the feelings of 
others, she did not scruple, by her ac- 
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tions, frequently to annoy and wound her. 

At last Lady Ida, who was growing weary, 
suggested that it was time to retire for the 
night. 

" You go to bed, mother dear. I shall 
sit up till Oswald comes home." 

'' Oh ! Georgie, you are not going to have 
any farther dispute with him ?" 

"Never mind; you go to bed, mama, 
and then, if there be a row, you will not 
hear it." 

" My child, this is so very foolish ; depend 
upon it all this quarrelling with your hus- 
band will have a fearful end." 

" Who said there was going to be a quar- 
rel ? It rests entirely with Oswald. No- 
thing he does is likely to make me angry, 
save his preference for Madame d'Aubign^ ; 
so go and sleep, cara madre — I will take 
care of myself." 

Thus Lady Ida was induced to retire to 
her • room, and Georgie, book in hand, 
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curled herself up comfortably in a large 
arm-chair to await her husband's return. 
Eleven o'clock struck soon after Lady Ida 
left her — twelve — one — and yet he came 
not, and pretty Georgie yawned, and began 
to look pale and weary with her long watch. 
Not till a few minutes before two did she 
hear him enter the house. She rose, and 
shaking herself to get rid of every appear- 
ance of sleepiness, she went out to meet 
him. 

"What, are you still up? Why the 
deuce did you not go to bed?" was the 
rough question. 

" I waited to see you, dear." 

"You need not have given yourself the 
trouble. What an infernally cold night it 
is I" 

" Come in here and warm yourself — there 
is a nice fire." 

Oswald followed her suggestion, and stood 
over the fire in silence for a few minutes. 
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Georgie watched him, for there was a pale, 
haggard look about his face, and a glaring 
wildness in his eye, which she had not seen 
since the night in Paris, when her entrance 
had arrested the work of self-destruction. 
She was almost afraid to speak. Oswald, 
in his fits of irritability and ill-temper, she 
set at naught; but Oswald in one of his 
morose, dark moods, she rather feared, and 
she dreaded lest one of these should be 
upon him now. 

^' Georgie," he said, after leaning against 
the mantelpiece for some moments, '^ I am 
very sorry ycfti sat up. If I should be late, 
I beg you will never do it again." 

" Why not, Oswald ? I like to sit up — 
you might want something." 

" Whatever I want I can get for myself. 
Do you understand me ? — this is not to be 
repeated. Do not be disobedient about 
everything." 

** Are you going to be late very often, 
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then? Where have you been to-night?" 

" Is it necessary that I should tell you 
wherever I go ? Good heavens I marriage 
is a state of bondage, if one is bound 
to be responsible for every action I A 
Benedick is more under control than a 
schoolboy." 

"I shall go where / like, then," said 
Georgie pertly, " and you shall not ques- 
tion me. I gave up going out and amusing 
myself with my friends because you seemed 
to disapprove of it, but I shall not stop at 
home any longer," 

" You seem entirely to forget, or to ig- 
nore the different social relations which exist 
between men and women, Mrs. Clive. Things 
which I might do with impunity, would 
bring down the condemnation of the whole 
world on you," 

'^ Then all I can say is, it is a great shame 
that it should be so. If I speak two or 
three times to the same man, I am called a 
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flirt and a coquette, yet you may have half 
a dozen loves, and it is only considered 
rather chic. Yet the same marriage vows 
are binding on us both. Tell me, Oswald, 
where you have been to-night ? Recollect, 
I have a right to know." 

" The knowledge would be of no advan- 
tage to you. You had better amuse your- 
self with your dress and your needlework, 
and leave me to take care of myself" 

Georgie was nettled. 

" Am I a fool in your eyes, as well as a 
plaything you are tired of, that you talk to 
me like this ? I insist on knowing where 
you have been to-night !" 

He took a roll of bank-notes from his 
pocket, and threw them on the table before 
her. 

" Playing !" she said. " Oh 1 if you have 
begun that again, there will be no keeping 
you within bounds ; and I suppose the end 

VOL. II. X 
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of it will be that my poor dear mother will 
be left without a home in order to pay your 
gambling debts. But it shall not be so. I 
have been very wilful and undutiful in 
marrying you, but recollect, the last years 
of my mother's life shall not suffer from it. 
You may lie in a prison, and starve there, 
before I ask her for one penny to pay 
your debts. Do you understand what I 
say?" 

''Stop these heroics, Georgie, and don't 
make a fool of yourself. What the dqvil 
has come to you ? A short time back you 
used rather to encourage play than other- 
wise. 

"I am learning wisdom with increasing 
years ; and I am beginning to see the misery 
to which all this recklessness will lead." 

" I suppose Wilbraham has been instil- 
ling some of his canting principles into 
you ?" 
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^'If your principles were only half as 
staunch and good as Sir Henry Wilbraham's, 
there would not be much cause for com- 
plaint against you." 

Clive laughed. His gains had put him in 
a good humour ; though the excitement of 
play had produced that strange hunted look 
which his face always assumed when under 
the influence of strong emotion. Georgie 
watched him as he gathered up his winnings, 
and returned them to his note-book. 

''You have not told me," she said, 
" where you have been to get all this 
money? They do not play so high at the 
Club, I fancy." 

He did not answer for a moment ; then 
he looked at his wife with a sort of defiant 
smile^ and said quietly, 

" I have been dining at Madame d'Au- 
bign^'s. There were several men there I 
knew, and we played cards after dinner." 

x2 
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Id an instant Georgie became as pale as 
death — so pale that Clive put out his arm 
to support her, for she looked as though she 
were going to faint ; but she sprang out of 
his reach, and the colour came back with a 
crimson rush. 

" Well, you would not call on her, or we 
might have dined there together," said Clive, 
as though he thought the subject required a 
little self-justification, for Georgie had not 
yet spoken — she had only looked her indig- 
nation. 

'^ Oswald, you must be mad I" she said at 
last, uttering very quickly, as though she 
were rapidly losing all control over both 
her words and actions, " or you would not 
insult me in this barefaced, insolent way! 
Whom do you take me for, and what do 
you take me for, that you imagine I will 
bear this treatment quietly? Most men 
have some little respect for their wives, but 
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you behave with a disregard for my feelings 
which is almost past belief." 

" Madame d'Aubignfe is a lady, as well 
born, and as well educated as yourself. 
Your refusing to visit her is, in my opinion, 
an insult to her." 

" I care not for her birth, though she were 
born a princess ; she is a bad, designing 
woman. All I can say is, it is a pity you did 
not marry her, instead of marring my hap- 
piness, and then you could have travelled 
down into the depths of infamy together." 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Clive, you are 
becoming quite amusing in your jealousy," 
said Oswald, with a jeering laugh. 

Georgie stamped her foot and looked a 
perfect little fury. 

"Don't mock me," she said, "for I am 
thoroughly in earnest, and I am jealous of 
nothing but my amour-propre^ which has been 
wounded. I do not choose to be pointed and 
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sneered at as the hoodwinked, tame Mrs. 
Clive." 

" Tame ! No one would be likely to call 
you tame, if they had the pleasure of seeing 
you in the tantrums you bestow on me." 

" Silence, sir I The time has come for 
you to make a final choice. Do you intend 
to give up this Madame d'Aubign^, and to 
promise me that you will see her no more? 

" My dear Georgie, do pray go to bed, 
and leave the rest of this discussion till the 
morning. You are excited to a most ridi- 
culous degree." 

"I will do no such thing. Answer my 
question instantly ! Do you intend to give 
up your acquaintance with this woman ?" 

"I should say certainly not," answered 
Oswald, looking very cool and nonchalant. 
They had a way of taking turns in coolness 
and fury, had this ill-assorted couple, which 
added considerably to their mutual anger. 
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" Madame d'Aubign^ is a very old friend 
of mine," he went on, " and is very useful 
to me in many ways. I have not the slight- 
est intention of dropping her acquaintance 
for these mere babyish whims of yours," 

" Even should this babyish whim, as you 
call it, lead to our separation — you still 
would not care perhaps ?" 

"I have not viewed the subject in so 
absurd and improbable a light. I shall cer- 
tainly not give up my friendship for poor 
Mathilde. Why, she stood my friend long 
before I had even heard of you, and has 
fought my way for me through many a dark 
lane." 

" Enough, Mr. Clive ; then she can go on 
fighting for you to the end. I will not dis- 
pute the honour with her, nor trouble my 
head any farther about your affairs or your- 
self." 

And with this, Georgie left him, and took 
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refuge in a little room off the stair-case, 
which had for years been regarded as her 
private sanctum. She locked the door, 
and, throwing herself on the sofa, gave way 
to woman's never-failing remedy, a flood of 
tears. Weeping, for women, seems to be 
what smoking is for men, a sort of antidote 
to strong excitement, for Clive lighted his 
quaint old pipe after Georgie's departure, 
and sat down in front of the fire. 

He did not feel altogether comfortable 
over the occurrences of the last few hours. 
Clive was easily induced to do bad and 
foolish things, and then, like many weak 
people, he brooded over and regretted them 
afterwards. He was considerably irritated 
and annoyed by Georgie's obstinate deter- 
mination of purpose, but at the same time 
he could not bring his mind to think that 
she had been altogether quite fairly dealt 
with. He could not possibly give up Ma- 
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thilde d'Aubign^, he had been too much 
indebted to her in the past, and she was too 
useful to him in the present, for him to 
think of such a thing. Besides, there was 
just that something about Mathilde's calm 
superiority in all matters concerning worldly 
knowledge which had a strong and lasting 
influence over a man like Clive. He want- 
ed some one he could lean on, and from 
whom he could seek advice. Poor little 
Georgie, with her vivacious prattle, was 
amusing enough as a plaything to pet 
and caress while the fever lasted, but 
she could in no way fill the void in the 
man's character, or lead him, as a woman 
with more tact and knowledge would have 
done, for good or for evil, according to the 
power by which she herself was guided. 

"The present state of affairs was very 
provoking and irritating," he thought, as he 
sat and smoked quietly on, hnt he supposed 
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they would shake themselves into position, 
as things generally did. He would leave 
Georgie alone for a time, and her ill-temper 
would probably wear itself out. So he 
heaped more and more coals on the fire, 
and went on smoking, till he heard the 
servants begin to busy themselves about the 
house. He opened the shutters and found 
it was already quite daylight, so he thought 
he would go upstairs and see if Georgie was 
asleep. To his no small surprise she was 
not to be found; but that she had most 
likely sought refuge in Lady Ida's room was 
his next conjecture. Thus he troubled him- 
self no farther about the matter, but throw- 
ing himself on the sofa in his dressing-room, 
was soon in a sound sleep. For hours he 
slept on, till it was long past the usual break- 
fast time. When at last he did come down, 
he found that Lady Ida had neither seen 
nor heard aught of his wife ; but on cross- 
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questioning the servants, it was discovered 
that she had gone out soon after nine 
o'clock, and had not yet returned. 
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